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The Literary Week. 


In this number of the AcapEmy is printed the complete 
text of “A Repentance,” the one-act drama by John 
Oliver Hobbes which is now being performed at the St. 
James’s Theatre. Readers of the same author’s School for 
Saints will remember that the Countess Des Escas, the 
heroine of the play, also figures in that romance. 


Tue William Black Memorial Committee is to be a very 
strong one. The following gentlemen have already joined 
it:—J. M. Barrie, Sir Walter Besant, Dr. Lauder Brunton, 
J.L. Toole, Colin Hunter, A.R.A., J. W. MacWhirter, R.A., 
Alfred Parsons, Sir Theodore Martin, Sir H. C. Mackenzie, 
Marquis of Lorne, Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Victoria 
Campbell, Sir Felix Semon, Sir Wemyss Reid, Lindsay 
Macarthur, Madame de Navarro (Mary Anderson), E. 
Marston, W. L. Thomas, Major Macdonald Hall, OC. W. 
M’Ivaine, the Editor of Tae Acapemy, the Editor of the 
Oban Times, Lord Archibald Campbell (Hon. Treasurer). 


Writers of introductions to standard English novels 
come in for hard treatment in the current Blackwood. 
Therein a writer examines some of the results of the 
Education Act of 1870. The cultured products of that 
epoch-making enactment, he says, ‘‘ are not satisfied with 
the newest effects of fiction. They would scrape a bowing 
acquaintance with the masters who are dead and gone. 
So there are prepared for their delight countless reprints, 
pleasant to look upon and light to hold, which shall 
perform the trick of introduction. The reprints are 
prefaced by a brief essay, which gives the criticasters 
something to write about, and serves as a buffer between 
the hastily educated and the superhuman task of perusing 
a classic. Neither Dickens nor Scott can make a direct 
appeal nowadays to their readers. The shock is always 
decently broken ; and if the reader never gets as far as 
ps original, he at least knows what somebody else thinks 
about it.” 


Tuts is a piece of the true Maga scornfulness. There is 
another side to the case. The fact that the Education Act 
makes people want a bowing acquaintance with good 
literature at all is something. And if they will not come 
direct to these books, but demand an intermediary, why 
hold that useful person up to ridicule? His services—if 
he is competent and modest—may be the means of trans- 
forming a bowing acquaintance into close intimacy. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is not for the product of the Educa- 
tion Act that these editions are designed. There are 
many genuine lovers‘of Dickens and Scott and Miss Austen 
who are interested in collecting opinions on the books, 
and welcome every new introduction. 


A NEw edition of the novels of the Bronté sisters is about 
to be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., with intro- 
ductions by Mrs. Humphry Ward. These, we imagine, will 
hardly come under the ban of the Blackwood contributor. 


Tue death of M. Emile Erckmann has an almost anti- 
quarian interest. In one sense M. Erckmann did not 


survive M. Chatrian, for the names of the two men were 
always uttered together and often hyphenated. For forty 
years they collaborated, turning out stories and dramas in 
incredible numbers. Alsatians both, they had as much in 
common as two friends can; perhaps that is why they 
quarrelled so bitterly at the last. Their names were very 
familiar to many in England who, as schoolhoys, were set 
to read the Conscrit de 1813, and as men have seen the 
sme ors of their Juif Polonais (‘The Bells”) by Sir 
enry Irving. 


To the rapidly increasing list of sixpenny books is to be 
added Miss Beatrice Harraden’s Ships that Pass in the 
Night. Meanwhile, this writer’s new novel, Zhe Fowler, is 
almost ready for publication. 

On out Prize Competition page will be found the results 
of the voting on the best books of the Spring publishing 
season. We give not only the first twelve books selected 
by popular opinion, but also the second twelve. It must 
be remembered, however, that certain of these works are 
merely announced, not yet published. We give this 
warning in order that readers may not expect to procure 
the books at once. 


THERE was in life not much resemblance between James 
Russell Lowell and Danton, but in death they have this 
similarity, that two independent Lives of each are published 
at the same moment. In Danton’s case the biographers 
are Mr. Beesley and Mr. Belloc; in Lowell’s, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and his son, Prof. Edward Everett Hale. 
The two Lives of Lowell are due almost at once. We 
‘trust that this competition does not mean that the house of 
Hale is divided against itself. 


Stxce “ tall paper” copies of books went out of fashion, 
more attention has been paid to the decoration of the 
ordinary editions. In this respect the designs on the 
covers of some novels published recently have been quite 
attractive, characterised by spirit and taste. Many of these 
designs, we understand, are due to Mr. F. R. Kimbrough, 
a young American artist, at present studying under Prof. 
Herkomer at Bushey. 


Tue valuable library of Mr. John Crosby will be sold in 
Glasgow on the 2lst and 24th of this month, by Messrs. 
Morrison, Dick & M’Culloch. The catalogue should 
be examined by librarians and others, its contents being 
varied and popular. 





THe Daily Telegraph’s scheme for bringing out one 
hundred novels has been reported as complete. It will 
not, however, be announced this month. 





WE understand that Messrs. Black will publish a supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, bringing a number of 
articles up to date. This supplement will be issued through 
the Times, and it is expected to be complete ‘‘ before the 
end of the century.” Whether this expression means 
before the end of 1899, or before the end of 1900, is 
a matter of doubt. 
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Wirn the reviewer, at any rate, Mr. Dooley is already 
a favourite. Whether the general reader takes kindly to 
the patois of the Irish Chicagoan remains to-be seen. The 
story of his origin shows that Mr. Dooley began as 
many a good series has begun ere this—in the suggestion 
of an editor. The Chicago Evening Post started a Sunday 
edition, and Mr. Dunne, who was one of the younger 
members of the staff, was told off to fill an odd column of 
the first number, which suddenly manifested itself. He 
asked for guidance as to — “¢QOh, anything or 
anybody,’ replied Mr. M‘Auliffe, the editor, ‘ interview 
Jim M‘Garry or the man in the moon or anybody you 
like, only give us a column, and give it quick.’” Jim 
M‘Garry was a saloon keeper, whose views on things in 
general, delivered in a rich Irish-American brogue, always 
gave amusement to his patrons. So Mr. Dunne wrote 
a column giving an imaginary conversation between 
‘‘M‘Gearin” and ‘‘ Jawn” M‘Kenna, a local politician. 
Next week the Sunday Post was again short of copy, and 
Dunne was called upon once more. The column then 
became a prominent weekly feature. In the meantime, 
however, M‘Garry complained to the editor that ‘ Peter 
Dunne, a dacent boy,” but a villain, had served him a low, 
mean trick, and generally made life miserable for him. The 
result of his pleadings was that ‘‘M‘Gearin”’ gave place 
to ‘* Dooley.” 


So little, according to the New York Critic, did Mr. 
Dunne think of the Ss articles more than of his other 
regular ‘‘ copy,” that he did not even preserve the papers 
containing them, and when publishers began to make 
offers to him for the book rights, and he finally consented 
to collect the little papers as best he could, it was an 
admirer of Mr. Dooley, unknown to Mr. Dooley’s author 
but known to some of his friends, who came forward with 
a complete file, or nearly complete, and made the book 
possible. It has been a pronounced success, from more 
than one point of view, and publishers are making flatter- 
ing offers to Mr. Dunne looking toward more ambitious 

rtrayal of Irish-American life. Mr. Dunne’s wit is 
’ inevitable; it is his birthright. The Irish people he 
knows well, though he has never been in Ireland. The 
dialect of Mr. Dooley, it may interest some to know, is the 
dialect of County Roscommon, and natives of that county 
have enthusiastically approved its accuracy. 

Mr. SHetpon’s books, it has been remarked, are enjoy- 
ing no unique popeieeiy. Among works which have 
been selling by thousands for years and years must be 
included Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty, a story that is still a 
favourite in the nursery. Of this book Messrs. Jarrold & 
Sons will shortly issue 100,000 copies in sixpenny form. 
Already Black Beauty has gone through forty-seven 
editions in this country, and has been translated into 
French; German, Norwegian, and Italian. In the United 
States, where unfortunately for author and publisher the 
copyright was not secured, some two or three million 
copies, published under the auspices of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, have 
been sold, and a vast quantity distributed gratis. 





A tetrer from Mr. Kipling to an author who lost his 
little son, which is printed in M. A. P., has a pathetic 
application to-day. This is a passage: “ People say that 
that kind of wound heals. It doesn’t. It only skins over ; 
but there is at least some black consolation to be got 
from the old and bitter thought that the boy is safe from 
the chances of the after-years. I don’t know that that 
helps, unless you happen to know some man who is 
under deeper sorrow than yours—a man, say, who has 
watched the child of his begetting go body and soul to 
the Devil, and feels that he is responsible. But it is 


the mother that bore him who suffers most when the 
young life goes out,” 
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A caustic rhymer comments, in the current World, on 
some of the less restrained telegrams which were despatched 
to Mr. Kipling. He writes : 

Had this homage been intended 
Solely for your private ear, 

It might well: have been defended 
As spontaneous and sincere : 

But this sort of demonstration 
Loses its impressiveness 

By concurrent publication 
In the columns of the Press. 

A recapitulation of messages follows : 


From each corner and each cranny 
Of the Kailyard cables flew : 

While the voice of Florence Annie 
Pleaded for the mild Hindoo. 


Minor poets, blubbering blindly, 
Cabled from Parnassus’ slope : 
Anthony assured you kindly, 
While there’s life there must be Hope: 
Till, by dint of constant churning, 
Everywhere was plainly seen 
Milk of human kindness turning 
Into merest margarine. 


This is truly a day when a strong searchlight beats upon 
sentiment. The slightest lapse from reticence and dignity 
that finds its way into the Press finds also its castigator. 


A stxpEnny edition of Mr. Kipling’s Departmental Ditties 
is about to be issued by Messrs. Newnes. This is the 
book which, owing to copyright difficulties, Messrs. 
Macmillan were rae to iotabs in their uniform edition 
of Mr. Kipling’s writings. Messrs. Thacker, who were 
the previous owners of the copyright, have now transferred 
it to its present holders. : 


THE new volume of the Biographical Thackeray, which 
contains ‘‘ Lovel the Widower,” the ‘‘ Roundabout Pa “1 
and ‘‘ Denis Duval,” is enriched by a hitherto unpublished 
chapter of the last-named story. In her Introduction 
Mrs. Ritchie carries the story of her father’s life to the 
end. Here is a portion of a letter written by Thackeray 
to his mother not long before his death : 


So with our diseases—we die because we are born; we 
decay because we grow. I have ones to say, ‘‘ O, Father, 
give _ ae to _— - ully (if possible) and 
patiently my sufferings” ; but I can’t request any special 
oman A my behalf from the cena Eectentes or see 
any special Divine animus superintending my illnesses or 
welts. Those people seem to me presumptuous who 
are for ever dragging the Awful Divinity into a participa- 
tion with their private concerns. In health, disease, birth, 
life, death, here, hereafter, Iam the subject and creature. 
He lifts me up and sets me down certainly—so He orders 
my beard to grow. Yonder on my table in the next room 
is a number of the ‘‘ Earthen V Brother Jones writes 
of Brother Brown how preciously he has been dealt with : 
Lismig-of getting better; he hee relagesd, wad finally hes 
blessing of i tter ; he » an 
the blessing of sf called out of the world albagether. 
I don’t differ with Brown essentially—only in the compli- 
ments, as it were, which he thinks it is proper to be for- 
ever paying. Iamwell: Amen. Iamill: Amen. I die: 
Amen always. I can’t say that having a tooth out is a 
blessing—is a punishment for my sins. I say it’s having a 
tooth out. 


In another place Mrs. Ritchie gives this account of her 
father’s reading habits: ‘‘ As far as I can remember, I do 
not believe that he had any particular feeling for special 
editions. He used a cheap, battered old Boswell with 
double columns; the companion with whom, as he said, he 
could have been quite content to dwell upon that problem- 
atical desert island. He also liked his shabby, worm- 
eaten copies of Johnson’s poets. Milton’s Sonnet to 
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Shakespeare in Johnson’s poets was one of the last things 
he ever read. When he did not sleep well, sometimes in 
summer-time he used to get up very early, about 4 o’clock 
—long before the house was astir—and we would come 
down to breakfast and find him standing reading by. his 
bookshelves. . . . If he read a book he turned page after 
page without stopping at all, in a rapid methodical way, 
i he used to say that from long habit he could glean the 


contents of each page as he glanced at it. It was only the - 


other day that an eminent politician of this present time 
declared to a friend that it was almost impossible to him to 
read less than three lines at once, and some such power 
must have belonged to my father’s short-sighted eyes.” 


Tue house in which Robert Louis Stevenson was born, 
lately advertised for sale, has now changed hands at the 
sum of £800. The purchaser is Mr. J. OC. Dibdin, a de- 
scendant of the nautical song-writer and the author of 
Annals of the Edinburgh Stage. He has recently, says the 
Scots Pictorial, blossomed into a novelist, ‘‘ and now, under 
the Stevensonian roof, there is no saying what he may do 
with the pen.” 


A NEw sixpenny magazine for schoolboys, entitled the 
Captain, will be published by Messrs. Newnes on the 24th 
inst. The Captain will have two serial stories, short tales, 
competitions, and a regular article on pastimes and athletics 
by Mr. C. B. Fry. It will be illustrated, and an attempt 
is to be made to interest also the undergraduate. The 
statement, however, which is made in the circular before 
us, that at present there is no sixpenny magazine for boys, 


From the Copyright Series of Portraits of Contributors to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
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is not strictly accurate. There is the monthly issue of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, and there is the Public School Magazine. 


ConTINUING our series of portraits of prominent men of 
letters in their. studies, we give this week Mr. Grant Allen. 
Mr. Grant Allen is a: Canadian by birth and cosmopolitan 
by training. He was educated in the United States, in 
France, and at Oxford. Subsequently he taught, and 
Darwin had no apter exponent. His early books displayed 
this bent: Phystological Asthetics, The Evolutionist at Large, 
The Colour Sense. But there isnot much money in Evolu- 
tion; hence this agile mind turned to fiction. Philistia 
appeared, and short stories appeared, and Babylon appeared, 

signed with persuasive pseudonyms—“‘ Cecil Power” or 
“J. Arbuthnot Wilson”; while Zhe Colour of Flowers, 
Flowers and their Pedigree, still-testified to the old love. 
Gradually, however, fiction won the mastery, and For 
Maimie’s Sake, The Tents of Shem, The Devil’s Die, This 
Mortal Coil, bore witness to the author’s energy. Mean- 
while he reviewed much, and was busy journalistically, as 
was explained in that famous confession, in which, rather 
than write for a living, said he, a man should sweep a 
crossing. The next phase was hectic sociology. That was 
the period of the hill-top and Zhe Woman who Did, mother 
of a long line of the fiction of revolt. Then came Zhe Lower 
Slopes, a collection of poems, and then more novels of a 
less serious type, and Zhe Evolution of the Idea of God. 
And now Mr. Allen is guiding tourists about Europe with 
one hand, and doling out more fiction with the other. He 
wrote better once than to-day, but that is only natural 
when his tremendous output is considered. Mr. Allen’s 
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mind is of extraordinary quickness, and his knowledge is 
encyclopedic. He lives at Hind Head; and is just fifty- 
one. 


In Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s reminiscences in the March 
Atlantic Monthly is an amusing story of Theodore Parker, 
the American divine, and his devotion to his wife. Says 
Mrs. Howe: 

His affection for his wife was very great. From a 
natural love of paradox, he was accustomed to style this 
mild creature ‘“‘ Bear”; and he delighted to carry out 
this pleasantry by adorning his étayére with miniature 
bears, in wood-carving, porcelain, and so on. His gold 
shirt stud bore the impress of a bear. At one Christmas 
time he showed me a breakfast cup upon which a bear had 
been painted, by his express order, as a gift for his wife. 
At another he granted me a view of a fine silver candle- 
stick in the shape of a bear and staff, which was also 
intended for her. He even confided to me the first clauses 
of a little catechism, which ran as follows : 

‘* What creature is this ?”’ 

‘“* A bear.” 

** What sort of a bear is it ?” 

‘*The very best sort of bear.” 

‘* What shall it do to be saved ?”’ 

‘* Have cubs.” 

Which, alas! the poor Bear did never accomplish. 


The attitude of clever men to their wives would make an 
entertaining magazine study. In the case of the Carlyles 
the bearishness was on the other side. The Grotes have 
never been rightly presented. 


Rovey now has a bust of Guy de Maupassant. It 
stands near that of Flaubert, Maupassant’s master in 
literature. On the occasion of the unveiling, two of the 
author’s stories were read in the theatre; his play, 
‘‘ Histoire du Vieux Temps,” was acted; and M. Jacques 
Normand read a paper on Maupassant’s dramatic method. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Many years ago a brother 
of mine sent an old edition of Sir Walter Scott’s novels to 
be bound, and to his wrath The Talisman and The Legend 
of Montrose came home with these backings—‘ The Tallish 
Man’ and ‘ The Leg End of Montrose.’ ” 








Tue Literary Review, an American periodical devoted to 
current literature, has just undergone revision and enlarge- 
ment. Among its new features is ‘‘A Novel Readers’ 
Guide,” in which all works of fiction will be noticed. 
Therein we seem to detect the influence of the Acaprmy. 








Bibliographical. 


Tue three-and-sixpenny edition of Tennyson’s Works is, it 
seems, to be minus the Plays. The Plays, of course, are 
bulky things ; they occupy some 260 ages in the seven- 
and-sixpenny edition of the Works. ft 1s easy to see why 
they are not to be included in the cheaper volume ; but 
why not put them into a volume by themselves? Tenny- 
son, we are all agreed, was not a great dramatist ; he was 
not even a fine one. But, for all that, his plays contain a 
good deal of genuine and charming poetry. It is, there- 
fore, not quite fair to him as a poet that they should not 
be easily acquired by those who want them. I submit the 
suggestion to Messrs. Macmillan. Let us have two three- 
and-sixpenny volumes—one Poems, the other Plays. 
Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis’s coming book on Dinners 
and Diners should be an acceptable companion and comple- 
ment to the Cakes and Ale a Flowing Bow! of Mr. Edward 


Spencer. I presume it will partake of the character of a 
pleasant guide to good eating. I remember reading some 
years ago, in the pages of All the Year Round (I think), a 
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series of articles on ‘‘ Famous Dinners,” dealing with the 
repasts which have found a place in historic and biographic 
records. They struck me as very interesting, and I have 
sometimes wondered why they were not formed into a 
volume. Some dinners have had an unquestionable in- 
fluence upon the fate of nations. Was it not a spell of 
postprandial indigestion which made Napoleon lose the 
Battle of Leipsic ? 

The selection from the verse of James Thomson 
(“B. V.”), which Mr. Bertram Dobell has just made and 
published, is not, of course, the first of its kind. Just 
a decade ago Mr. Dobell joined Reeves & Turner in 
issuing a little volume called, like the new one, The City 
of Dreadful Night, and Other Poems. In this there was no 
‘“‘“Weddah and Om-el-Bonain,” no ‘‘ Mater Terebrarum,” 
no “Blake” or ‘‘ Burns,” and so forth. On the other 
hand, the 1888 book did contain the ‘‘ Attempts at Trans- 
lation from Heine,” which one is sorry to find absent from 
the book of 1899. However, those who desire to study 
Thomson’s verse as a whole will, of course, discard the 
selections both of 1899 and 1888, and turn to the Poetical 
Works in two volumes. 

Can anyone tell me anything about the Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss L. Melville who is announced as the author of a 
forthcoming Life of William Makepeace Thackeray? In 
view of the biography of her father which Mrs. Ritchie 
has been giving us in instalments lately, this announce- 
ment of another and an unauthorised Life of Thackeray 
naturally strikes the eye. We have had the compilation 
which John Camden Hotten published, and the monograph 
by Anthony Trollope, and the more recent ‘ Great 
Writers’ volume by Messrs. H. C. Merivale and F. T. 
Marzials. I submit that unless Mr. or Mrs. or Miss 
L. Melville has something new to tell us about Thackeray, 
his or her effort has the air (in the meantime) of being 
supererogatory. 

The Realms of Gold is the happy title Mr. John Dennis 
has hit upon for his “‘new book for youthful students in 
English literature.’ The phrase is taken, of course, from 
the first line of Keats’s sonnet on Chapman’s Homer—a 

em which Mr. Dennis naturally included in the pretty 
ittle collection of English Sonnets published by him so 
long ago as 1873. That collection was the forerunner of 
several such collections from other hands. That Mr. 
Dennis is well qualified to cater for ‘‘ youthful students ”’ 
his English Poetry for Young Readers, issued some fifteen 
years ago, sufficiently attests. He has a real knowledge of 
English literature, well illustrated, of late years, by his 
volume on The Age of Pope. 

We may take for granted, I think, that there will be no 
new biography of Mrs. Keeley. Mr. Walter Goodman’s 
book about Zhe Keeleys on the Stage and at Home, pub- 
lished four years ago, is a flimsy performance ; but it 
holds the field, and a very few lines would bring it ‘down 
to date.” It seems inevitable that theatrical memoirs 
should be rather vague and superficial. Before Mr. 
Goodman’s volume appeared, the late Montagu Williams 
had introduced into his own Autobiography two chapters 
(if I remember rightly) of delightful gossip with Mrs. 
Keeley about her professional career—Mrs. Keeley, as all 
- world knows, being the autobiographer’s mother-in- 
aw. 

Mr. W. P. James has been criticising the policy of 
inclusion and exclusion adopted in the case of the 
‘*English Men of Letters” series, and has mentioned 
among the regrettable omissions the name of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. But in this Mr. James has made a 
slip. The said series does comprise a monograph on 
Sheridan, and a very poor one itis Mrs. Oliphant wrote 
it, and rarely has there been a more unsatisfactory bit of 
book-making. Mrs. Oliphant was no authority on either 
the Life or the Works of Sheridan: why was she selected 
for the task ? 

Tue Bookworm, 








Reviews. 


A Natural Man. 


The Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini on Goldsmithing and 
Sculpture. Translated by C. R. Ashbee. (Arnold. 35s.) 


Tue Renaissance was the last universal outbreak of human 
nature in the colloquial sense, and Benvenuto Cellini in 
this context has been rightly called its ultimate word and 
its epitome. This fact, and not his artistic achievement, 
assures him a cheerful eternity on earth. Were all the 
creations of his facile hand pulverised to-morrow, our 
impression of him would not be weakened, for his unprac- 
tised pen pictured his times and himself, the luminous 
point upon which all their rays were focussed, with the 

rfection that is attained only once in a fortunate epoch. 
He combines the merits of a human document of the 
greatest rarity with those of a unique genius who acci- 
dentally wrote one of the more excellent books among the 
most excellent. 

It is on this ground that one accords an expectant 
welcome to the first English version of his 7reatises on 
Goldsmithing and Sculpture, dedicated to the ‘ Metal 
Workers of the Guild of Handicraft” by C. R. Ashbee, 
and illustrated by the blocks originally used in Eugéne 
Plon’s magnificent volume, Benvenuto Cellini, Orfevre, 
Medailleur, Sculpteur. The translator has done his best to 
imitate the method of Mr. Symonds in that writer’s ‘vivid 
rendering of the Vita—a piece of work that takes out of 
Roscoe’s version all the life and colour it ever boasted—-and 
it is not too much to say that he has succeeded in the 
attempt. But we must confess to repeated shocks of incon- 
gruity on hearing modern English slang put into the 
mouth of the sixteenth century Tuscan, as when he is 
taught to speak of a man’s action being “all off his own 
bat.” Though Mr. Ashbee has fitly chosen to address his 
labours to men engaged in the actual processes of the gold- 
smith’s art, he might surely have retained, without any 
loss of lucidity, a little more of the archaic flavour of the 
original. 

This is not the place to deal with the Treatises from a 
technical standpoint. We did not open them to learn 
“‘ How to Give a Diamond its Reflector,” but in the hope 
that they might reflect light upon Benvenuto. And they 
do. The fantastic, exuberant, irrepressible creature has 
everywhere stamped his emphatic seal. He tells us in his 
first sentence that ‘‘ what prompted him to write, was the 
knowledge of how fond people are of hearing anything 
new,” and later on that, “ wishing to give God some 
sort of thanks for having made me the man I was, 
I set to write what I am now writing.” Were reasons 
more humanly persuasive ever given for the existence of a 
scientific handbook? He characteristically proceeds: 
‘Then, in the second place, I felt much troubled in mind 
because of all sorts of annoying things, the which I 
purpose in the following treatise, with due modesty, to 
recount.” It is with a thrill of pleasure that we learn 
that the old bravo of the Vita is, as ever, ready to finger 
his sword hilt. But we throw up our hands at the 
modesty of the man who, after several lurid manslaughters, 
performed with infinite gusto, pointed out to the friends 
who had acquired the keenest relish for him, that his head 
had been blessed with an aureole, visible even to their 
disenchanted eyes! 

The note of self-revelation and self-appreciation, struck 
so early in the book, is insisted upon again and again 
with such robust candour and fervid joy, that the reading 
of his driest technicalities is an exhilarating exercise. 
Here are a few more utterances of the kind: “Now I’m 
not the sort of fellow who’s afeared of any mortal thing” ; 
‘‘T minded me of those gifts from God Himself, and 
which come to a man without any toil of his own: come- 
liness, for instance, or strength, or handiness—and to 
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me methought God had given surety of purpose”; 
‘* Suddenly, as in a frenzy, my own inborn daring came 
upon me: it’s not a thing one can learn, this! it’s in a 
man’s nature.” In these and in other instances that might 
be adduced, we perceive that the Zicatises form a supple- 
ment to that more exhaustive eulogy, the Autobiography, 
which Walpole in his best superficial manner qualified as 


“more amusing than any novel.” Always true to his 


intense personality, Cellini illustrates each of the arts he 
describes by explicit references to his own works. Thus, 
when he speaks of the tinting of diamonds, he relates his 
difficulties with the magnificent stone bestowed by Charles 
V. upon Pope Paul ITI. ; when he unfolds the mystery of 
Minuterie Work he presents us with a graphic history of 
the Morse he fashioned for Clement VII., and gossips 
of the famous salt-cellar that adorned the banquets of 
Francis of ‘the Field of the Cloth of Gold”’ ; and when he 
treats of Casting in Bronze he recites the stormy epic of his 
‘“* Perseus.” Of course, in all this we renew our acquaint- 
ance with stories that we have already heard from the lips 
of their hero ; but when that hero is Benvenuto, where is 
his admirer who will not gladly listen to them again, 
recounted with the old fire, and with many a new touch of 
passion, humour, wrong-headedness, and enthusiasm, 
amazingly united with the nicest observation ? 

And here recurs the idea that recurs until it convinces 
us as we consider Cellini—that he must be weighed as 
a man and a writer rather than as an artist. It is perhaps 
generally admitted that Cellini the artist smacks of the 
jeweller and of decadence, and that even Cellini the 
jeweller may be too Corinthian an artificer. His crowning 
work, the “Perseus,” is indeed the figure of a “ pretty 
man.” He stands above poor trussed Medusa like a 
gladiator upon a vanquished rival, holding aloft the gory 
head with ‘‘ pardonable insolence ” for the applause of the 
thundering circus. But there is nothing elemental in 
the statue beyond florid youthful strength, which is the 
less elemental in that it is florid. There is no touch of 
the triumph of clear heroic serenity, no trace of the austere 
simplicity of great inspiration; yet it was devoutly wor- 
shipped by its creator as the masterpiece of a transcendent 
genius. 

No; to have worked upon wax and marble is assuredly 
not Cellini’s distinction: to have deen ‘‘ wax to receive, 
and marble to retain,” is his felicity. It has become a 
commonplace to say that his reception of an impression 
was marvellously sharp and impersonal, and that it never 
grew dulled. But the singularity of these facts has 
perhaps never been sufficiently emphasised. It is to be 
found in this—that the man whose spirit was so properly 
his own in its self-absorption, so entirely not his own in 
the welter of his passions, and who saw himself pur; 
blindly in a mist of false and shifting colours, should be a 
medium so faithful and transparent for the transmission 
and record of external images. The reading of the 
Autobiography for the first time is a milestone in one’s 
literary experience. One cannot forget the wonderful 
differentiation of the units that cross its stage, or the sense 
of brilliant confusion that follows the final descent of the 
curtain. It leaves the reader’s imagination full of sound, 
life, and colour; of the blaze of southern suns, of the 
crimson of cardinals, of the oppressive and blatant magni- 
ficence of popes and princes; of dusty battles and bloody 
treacheries ; of junketings where Petronius Arbiter would 
have lolled an apt host and scarce have hankered after 
Neronian Rome; of fair galleries cool with the breath of 
marble, and of streets simmering with packed humanity ; 
of the clash of arms and the click of the trowel, and the 
reverberation of imperial salutes. Such is the spectacle 
that moves in Cellini, where its flaming masses are por- 
trayed as in a magic crystal. 

Through these motley multitudes the indomitable Ego 
of Benvenuto winds its way, and ‘swims, or sinks, or 
wades, or creeps, or flies.” Baretti, watching the progress 
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of that turbulent soul, says: ‘‘ We derive from it some- 
thing of the same pleasure which we feel in contemplating 
a terrible wild beast who cannot get near enough to hurt 
us.” This is true, but not entirely true. If Cellini in 
many moods much resembled the Pietro Torrigiano whom 
he has immortalised—Pietro of the terrible brows and 
demoniac gestures, who battered stone into statues, and 
statues, when he judged them better than his own, into 
stone—he had others as mild as that of his father, 
Giovanni, the architect and recluse, who delighted his 
soul with the music of flute and viol, and prayed God to 
spare his days until he should see Benvenuto the first 
utterer of sweet sounds in Florence. In short, Cellini is 
the Natural Man raised to the hundredth power, and 
forced into magnificent growth in the hot-bed of the 
Italian Renaissance. We rise from our last meeting with 
him in the pages of Mr. Ashbee’s translation stimulated 
and refreshed, and close the plain sage-green volume with 
regret. Could its cover adequately suggest its original 
author, it should be mounted in cnenelicd gold ane set 
with gems. 


Young Love and Old Love-Tales. 


Ea.ly Italian Love Stories. Taken from the Originals by 
Una Taylor. (Longmans. 145s. net.) 


‘Tr all the world and love were young” (as Raleigh’s 
famous line has it), then might the modern masters of the 
short story be still writing such tales as these. The world 
being old, and love yet older, we may thank Miss Una 
Taylor for showing English readers how the short-story- 
writer of the Middle Ages pleased the Italian public. 
She does not profess to be a literal translator, and con- 
fesses to omissions—partly necessitated by the difference 
of modern taste ; so that she calls these stories “retold.” 
Nevertheless she allows that they ‘‘ are given in the main 
as they were written.” No English is childlike enough 
to suggest the delicious lisping Tuscan of these old 
novellistt. But she has done wisely in refraining from 
the sham Elizabethan which is the usual resort of trans- 
lators in rendering old-world literature. Instead, she 
gives us simple and elegant modern English; the naif 
sentence-structure and manner of narration alone suggest- 
ing the style of the originals, and doing so very efficiently. 

These old tales are young tales: young in their in- 
genuous directness, in their ways of thought, in the society 
they depict, and in the love they exalt. It is the love 
of a young world, and it is also useful love, the love of 
young men and maidens. You might think, to read these 
novelle, there was no love after thirty—nay, after twenty- 
five. Doubtless, in those days, this was no such untruth- 
ful impression as it seems to us. When no over-crowded 
and over-competitive social conditions artificially impeded 
marriage, we may take it, probably, that early marriage 
was the rule. Young love, and southern love, and the 
love of a young society, it is direct, tyrannous, self- 
abandoned, rushing over all obstacles to its end—with the 
blind instinct of animals. It is southern love, also, in that 
it quickly turns to hatred, and is as extreme in the one 
shape as the other. That terrible convention prevails in 
it (still lingering in France and on the French stage) of 
the outraged husband's right to visit death upon the 
adulterous wife. Miss Una Taylor shows us this in 
the sternly dramatic climax of ‘‘ Madonna Laura.” After 
that striking scene where the husband bids the youth 

ive her the harlot’s price, Masuccio tells us in the most 
incidental, matter-of-custom fashion: ‘‘ Calling his servants, 
he made Alfonso enter a richly furnished chamber made 
ready for his coming. When this was done, before he, too, 
sought his couch, the knight bade prepare poison for the 
last sleeping-cup of his wife.” No more has the novelist 
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to say of it or her: it is as though the man had bid them 
poison his dog. Hideous! 

There are twelve stories, from the pens of seven novelists, 
and they cover the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. There is a distinct progression in manner, not 
altogether for the better. e begin with Boccaccio— 
direct, simple, clear-cut; nothing too much, ~—oe 
adequate ; symmetrical and most seeming-artless. tract 
is far more helpless with him than with Chaucer. The 
touches of tenderness are not unlike in both—as in the 
tale where the girl has a dream signifying. her lover’s 
sudden snatching from her, and he dreams to like issue. 
They relate their dreams beside a garden fountain, where 
they sit gathering kisses and roses; but he would fain 
make light of the twin visions : 


Presently, as thus they abode together, Gabriotto gave 
a deep sigh, and, outstretching his arms to her, he cried : 
‘* Alas, my soul! help me, for I die!” So saying he fell 
backwards upon the grass. The girl lifted him upon her 
knee, and, weeping, said : 

“Oh, sweet ay Ary what dost thou feel amiss ?”’ 

But Gabriotto answered her not, and, breathing hard and 
covered with sweat, in a short space he passed from this 
present life. 


She summons her serving-woman, and they resolve to 
carry the body to his house: 


She bade the woman quickly fetch a piece of silken cloth 
she had laid by in a chest. When it was brought she 
spread it as best.she could beneath the body of Gabriotto, 
and she put his head upon a soft pillow. With many tears 
she closed his eyes and his mouth, and she made him a 
rose-garland, and the roses they two had gathered she 
heaped around him. . . . Then, because the day drew near 
apace, the woman prevailed upon her with much entreaty, 
and she rose, and that same ring with which Gabriotto had 
wedded her, she drew from her finger and set it weeping 
upon bis hand, saying : 

‘* Dear my lord, if thy soul now sees my crying—or if it 
be that in the corpse whence the spirit is departed there 
is neither knowledge nor feeling—receive with kindness 
her last gift whom living thou didst love so much.” 

Dg said she swooned, falling backwards upon his 
y: 
Infelicitously did Keats apostrophise ‘‘eloquent and 
famed Boccaccio.” This wadiuieel and maui pathos is 
more than all eloquence. 

Then from Giovanni Fiorentino we have a story which 
all will recognise as the groundwork of the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice.” A skilful and charming tale, it is yet interesting 
to see how unerringly Shakespeare has improved it. The 
plot with regard to the Jew’s bond he has taken unaltered ; 
the trial-scene keeps strictly to the lines of the original, 
even the dialogue being merely a wonderful poetisation of 
the original dialogue ; and, indeed, the scene in the novel 
is so dramatic that it could not be bettered as a skeleton 
for the dramatist. But the incident of the caskets he has 
taken from elsewhere. In the ‘‘ Lady of Belmonte ” (as Miss 
Una Taylor names the story) it is replaced by a scheme 
strongly resembling one in the Arabian Nights. The 
suitors have to go through the ordeal of remaining awake 
all night; and if they fail, their ship, with all the property 
they have brought, is forfeit to the lady. The difficulty is 
that they are presented with a cup of drugged wine before 
they retire to their couch. The hero, after losing two 
ships of costly merchandise, succeeds only at the third 
attempt, when an attendant of the lady in pity tells him 
the secret of the drugged cup. The callous treachery and 
avarice of the lady and the lady’s scheme before his success 
contrasts abruptly with her devotion afterwards. Shake- 
speare, consummate dramatist, saw that the character fell 
in two halves, and wisely preferred another test for the 
suitors. 

With Masuccio and the fifteenth century we get more 
of modern detail, less direct keeping to the p Anerson Yet 


the close of “‘ Madonna Laura ”’ has acertain terrible force, 
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which ge read. to be apprecia: te With the sixtee -- a 
century the arture from simplicity increases, thoug 
there is still c“" and ingenuousness in Cintio and 
Straparoli, till in Erizzo we get downright es of 
set eloquence. The change is at its height in the final 
story from Bandello, which provided the plot of “‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” Here the tale is told at length, with detail 
and free use of dialogue, often with lengthy ontpourings 
of eloquence. But it is dramatic, affecting, and effective. 
No wonder that Shakespeare seized on it. Yet here his 
admirable judiciousness of adaptation is more than ever 
conspicuous. Benedick and Beatrice are altogether his 
own additions. The trick by which the heroine is brought 
to shame is much less plausible in Bandello’s tale. The 
villain is only seen to dl the balcony of her house; the 
waiting-woman talking with him in her mistress’s clothes is 
per sp wr addition. So also he has given to Claudio 
traits of levity which make his ready belief of the slander 
more credible. In Bandello the lady’s lover is a high- 
minded tleman. In Bandello the slanderer is a rival, 
who ind in romantic repentance, and is ne by 
everyone with inconceivably generous ease. Shakespeare 
assigns the odious to the irredeemable scoundrel Don 
John. But Bandello shows marked dramatic skill, par- 
ticularly in his es, now strong, now moving, now 
noble and pathetic. Take the message in which the hero 
casts off the heroine : 

‘Signor Timbreo bids you and your wife provide your- 
selves with another son-in-law, for that he will not ally 
himself with you. And this for no shortcoming of yours: 
you he holds good and true, but because with his own 
eyes he has witnessed of Fenicia that which, hearing, he 
would have held incredible, therefore he bids you look 
well to your own affairs. To thee, Fenicia, he says, the 
love he se to you deserved no such guerdon as that thou 
hast bestowed upon it, and that as thou bast taken to 
thyself another lover, another husband shalt thou seek. 
With thee he has no more to do.” 

Exceedingly beautiful, but too long to quote, is the 

of Fenicia in answer to the accusation, when she 

believes herself dying. Altogether a charming book, yet 

7 —— for the very beautiful illustrations of Mr. 
. J. Ford. 


Sympathy and Satire. 


No. 5, John-street. By Richard Whiteing. 
Richards. 6s.) 


A PRACTISED journalist, a keen observer, a man of feeling 
and reading, Mr. Richard Whiteing is one of those authors 
—alas, not too common !—who are content to produce two 
or three books in a lifetime. In The Island, published eleven 
years ago, he gave us his notion of an ideal community ; 
in No. 5, John-street he offers us his matured views on that 
eternal problem, the contrast between the lives of rich and 
r. He uses the autobiographic convention, imagining 
i to be a man of fortune (£10,000 a year), with 
a reflective temperament and unique powers of adaptability. 
Through the death of his friend, the first-person-singular 
of The Island, who, like himself, suffered from “ one of the 
most serious maladies of the time—the impossibility of 
— what the deuce it all means,” he ro n his 
shoulders the burden of Agent-General of the aforesaid 
Gilbertian island and contracts to deliver a report on the 
laws, customs, institutions, and manners of the mother 
country. In the first wild rush for light, he attends a 
conference at the Mansion House on the social question; 
but the proceedings do not inspire him. In his cab on the 
way home the better plan of seeing for himself occurs to 
him. He will live in a slum on starvation wages, and 
earn them. He will live so for six weeks. 
The motive is not new, such tales of mean streets have 
been told again and again; but Mr. Whiteing arrests 
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attention by his vigorous and engaging method of present 
ment. His style is gay, and goes with a lilt; he has a 
neat gift of characterisation; his satire bites, and under- 
lying is a strong and deep pathy for all vicarious 
sufferers. He just presents the battered side of the shield ; 
he has no pet panacea to offer; he does not try to soothe 
by the promise that there may yet be balm in Gilead. 
Also, Mr. Whiteing sees clearly. The foolish anar- 


* chist is flicked with contempt, the bland company 


romoter is chastised with scorpions. And yet—if Mr. 
Whiteing were not so facilea writer and thinker this 
would have been a better book. For years his busy brain 
has been so accustomed to weave articles on any subject 
proposed to him, that he is apt, in the delight of composition, 
to glide over the exact moment when bit and bridle must 
be clapped upon the imagination. pe and again, 
— of observation—sure, direct, and convincing—are 
ollowed by passages where the brain goes on to imagine 
what the eye has not seen. Low Covey, a philosophic 
vagabond of the slums, excellently drawn, is a case in 
point. He receives a call from a Salvation Army lass, 
and being what he is, an independent, cute man of the 
slums, the dialogue that follows is natural and convincing : 


‘* Now, brother, come and be saved this very minute. 
You se me = to-day.” a Went 

" *t want to disgrace myself, ing. i may 
die, if I’d larf; and if I didn’t, I shoul ioe to bust.” 

** Larf as long as yer like, only come.” 

**It ain’t you what I should be larfin’ at. It’s them 
other cures.” 

P “tT know; poor old Colonel Slocum. But he’s such a 
ear ! ” 

‘*Kunnel Slocum! Why, ’e’s only a coaley—jest as I 
might be. I can’t stand that.” 

‘* Never mind, brother, larf at’im. It’ll only make ’im 
Ley sg yer twice as ’ard. ’Allelujah! Come, and do let 
us finish off the job this time. Save yer while yer wait.” 

** T ain’t a goin’ to sit along with no sinners, not me—to 
be talked down to by a Gospel shark.” 

‘* You shall be saved all by yourself.” 

Covey softens—‘‘I don’t mind goin’ jest as far as the 
door of the barricks—‘o see yer march out. But I won't 
go in.” 

That isso. ‘I won’t goin.” Low Oovey is not the kind 
that “goes in.” But Mr. Whiteing cannot leave him 
outside, smoking his cutty, taking an amused, tolerant 
interest in the proceedings. No! Mr. Whiteing’s imagina- 
tion takes Low Covey the whole way, even to the “ sinners’ 
form, with his pipe smouldering in his pocket, his head 
bowed, and his shoulders rounded in the collapse of 
repentance.” 

e narrator does not remain in his slum in all the 337 
pages. Through several chapters he leads the bright 
existence of a man with £10,000 a year, in the prime of 
life, and in the pink of health; but we find the slum recital 
the more interesting. Tilda, the flower girl, Low Covey, 
Nance, and Ole Ikey are real and human, and the 
pv — yy serious, half — a 

ways to the point. At a tea party given by Tilda in 
her oe thang w Covey obliges the company with his 
famous imitations of bird-calls. 


** Cleverest bird-call in London, bar none,” whispers 
Mammy to me, as the applause subsides. ‘If he was 
more genteel-like to look at, he might make a fortune at 
the music ’alls, But there, you can’t get him into a black 
coat. He splits it, if it’s anything of a fit. And some 
Sn a aitn, os howe 

e 8 in ; in on, as thoug 
the Divine al Ge laid on Covey, and had 
oppressed him with its weight. It is the attitude of all 
simple natures and simple races towards genius, or the 
= They reverence the burden; they pity the bearer. 

a naked dervish in the East haranguing a crowd that 
bates no jot of veneration for him, though it regards 
clothing as almost a religious rite. He is not to be judged 
by their law; he has been ‘‘ touched.” 
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A deeper note is struck in the pathetic story of Nance, 
who dies of disease contracted in the indiarubber factory 
where she works. Here is a from a poignant 
analysis of the last hours of this unhappy child of cir- 
cumstance : 

With the dying girl, as the awful clouds gathered about 
her, it was the abjectness of sheer physical misery—the 
sense that the house of the body was a house falling in om 
all sides. 

With this there was the terror of the unknown, unex- 
perienced anguish that might yet be to come, inspired by 
fragmentary recollections of old teachings of God as 
Jude , of eternities, of torment, still physical in their 
nature. 

This was rendered only more exquisite by attempted 
propitiations of confession, as though a midge sought to 
make a clean breast of it in re to the infirmities of 
midge life. These poor consolations soon yielded to the 
sense that tremendous powers, pitiless, unmoral, working 
out a law of their own, have us in their grip, and will deal 
with us ag to that law. So the engine-room of an 
ocean liner would deal with one who had toppled over into 
~~ pulverising order of wheel and piston wediing at their 
full speed. 

And ever yet, in contrast with the sense of that little, 
vague, and half unknown “ naughtiness” of wrong done, 
the sense of that mighty, yet still vague and unknown, 
wrath of retribution—the fear that death was going ‘‘ to 
hurt,” now and hereafter; the wonder why the irre- 
sponsible and unresponsive powers could not let ‘‘ poor 
little me ” alone. 

The explosion of the bomb at the house of the millionaire 
capitalist does not convince. This is another example of 
the imagination carrying on the work of eye and insight. 
It is not to belittle Mr. Whiteing’s very oa power to say 
that the gift of making the abnormal seem inevitable is 
not his. No. 5, John-street is a book to read. It is not 
unhappy reading. To us it = the moral, consoling 
to many philanthropists, and sweetening their labour, that 
happiness—and the kinds and degrees of happiness are 
as the sands of the sea—may be, and often is, quite 
independent of environment and the shocks of life. 


In Brightest Japan. 


A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 2 vols. 32s.) 


THaT women write good books of travel has been acknow- 
ledged again and again. Their quickness to notice and 
compare small things, their readiness to chat and linger 
and exclaim, go far.to ensure success. But where a 
sense of — is added, where the heart as well as the 
eye is employed, and where the subject is itself allur- 
ing, then a woman’s account of her residence in a foreign 
land has a radiant excellence. Mrs. Fraser’s book is of 
this higher kind: it is more than a book of travel, it is an 
outpouring of the heart and the expression of a 
patriotism. In its superiority to the ordinary travel book 
it is comparable to Hothen. Otherwise it is very unlike 
that bock. othen is a criticism of life enforced and 
adorned by new surroundings. The surroundings are not 
essential, but are rather used as a convention of style and 
a source of illustration. It did not matter where Kinglake 
travelled : he wrote from a cool and witty head, and would 
have done as well in Kamschatka or “ by the lazy Scheldt 
or wandering Po.” But Mrs. Fraser writes from the 
heart, and her subject is all. She, too, has brains; her 
pages lack nothing of gaiety and twinkling detail; but her 
impulse is sheer love of Japan. 

Mrs. Fraser’s first glimpse of the islands came during a 
break in her voyage to Tokyo, where her husband was 
to take up his duties as head of the British legation. 

The only thing that came to me as I stepped on shore at 
Nagasaki was a fit of really light-hearted laughter— 
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laughter of the joyous and unreasonable kind whose tax is 
mostly paid in tears. Life suddenly presented itself as a 
thing of fun and joy: the people, the shops, the galloping 
jinriksha coolies, the toy houses treated as serious dwell- 
ings by fathers of families, all combined to give me a 
day of the purest amusement that has ever been granted to 
me yet. 
The approach to Tokyo was by the Inland Sea, with its 
shores of wba, hills and clinging mists—mists 
which really cling and curl and wave and hang as they are 
made to do by Japanese artists. Here is enchantment : 


A fresh wind came tearing down some watercourse in 
the hills; it swept under the brooding mists, and rolled 
them up like a scroll; and then—we were on a sparkling 
sea, flooded with sunshine, enclosed by green mountains, 
and dotted with innumerable islands. On one, just before 
us, & lovely temple with a red torri (gate) stood right out 
on the flood, which bathed the feet of its sentinel pines. 
The deep was suddenly covered with what seemed a 
flotilla of white nautillus shells, with sails all set, closing 
in around us with a flutter of wings, and the cool music of 
a hundred prows rushing through the water in the sun. 
Every fishing-boat from every village had put out on that 
liberating breeze, and the moving crowd of silver sails on 
the morning sea made a sight too bewildering to paint in 
words. The peculiar warm sheen of the junk sails, square 
above and round below, made in long strips, seamed and 
held together in a thousand lovely patterns by the inter- 
lacing ropes strained inst the breeze, gave the 
impression of a web of silver against the blue; and the 
calm majesty of the silky rush on the water’s surface made 
me feel that our great coal-fed, screw-driven liner was a 
blot on the universe, and had no title to travel with that 
fair company. 

One might pick a score of passages as good. Here are 
cherry blossoms : ; 

Tokyo is the city of cherry blossoms; every avenue is 

lanted with them in full, «lose-set rows, every garden 

asts its carefully nurtured trees; over the river at 
Mukogima they dip to the water, and spread away inland 
like a rosy tidal wave; and the ~~ park at Uyeno seems 
to have caught the sunset clouds of a hundred skies, and 
kept them captive along its wild forest ways. . . . There 
is a tall grove of cherry trees in my garden, and as I look 
from my upper window I see the soft branches moving 
against the sky, and far away, rosy white as they, 
Fujiyama, the queen of mountains, flushing in the 
sunset. 
Although Mrs. Fraser writes with such fulness and 
feeling of Japanese scenery, she does not neglect 
Japanese life. Her pages abound in character sketches, 
and her notes on manners, arts, and occasions are always 
keen and mon ay 
Take her womanly re 
ing of the character of 
Marquis Ito, or her 
account of the doll fes- 
tival in March—the girls’ 
month—when the ances- 
tral dolls are produced 
and all little maidens 
are happy from Hako- 
date to Nagasaki; or the 
mushroom parties in the 
autumn, when the heats 
are past, and the happy 
folk of Kyoto say one 
to another: ‘“‘ Let us 
walk on pine needles 
and quote poetry, and 
let us gather and roast 
the matsu-také, for its 
time has come.” 

Mrs. Fraser was not 
an onlooker only; she 
took her share in the life around her. One of her first acts 
was to “stand godmother” to a little waif of the I'sukiji 
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Orphanage, which is kept by the Black Nuns. At the baptism 
‘she was overcome, as well she might be, to see the good 
missionary father pour the holy water over the child’s 
head from a china tea-pot. The nuns keep a school to which a 
few European girls and a few iy of mixed marriages 
go. Of mixed marriages Mrs. Fraser has little to say; 
ut the portrait we reproduce is not the least interesting 
picture in a book which is illustrated with much taste. 
Whatever this book contains of observation, gossip, and 
wit, its under-note of emotion prevails. Returning to 
J —_ in 1894, just before the death of her husband at 
Tokyo, Mrs. Fraser wrote : 
I do not think I have really been so far from Japan that 
I did not sometimes see the cherry blossoms drifting on 
the wind, did not sometimes hear the scream of the wild 
goose through the winter sky, and the long roll of the 
surf thundering up the Atami beaches. Whatever life 
brings or takes away—-and I came with a heavy heart to 
this other home of my love, as if life or death, I knew not 
which, were chanting some final dirge in my ears with 
every break of the sea against the ship’s side—whatever 
comes, Japan will always be my second home. One 
cannot explain these things. I have lived in many 
countries, north and south and east and west, and, except 
in the Rome of our childhood, in none have I found the 
spirit of beauty, the spirit of peace, the skirts of Nature’s 
robe ever at hand to cling to, as I have here, ‘‘ east of the 
sun, west of the moon,” in the land of the gods, reed- 
growing Japan. 
Our enjoyment of Mrs. Fraser’s book has been complete. 


Arms and the Man. 


The Right to Bear Arms. By “ X.,” of the Saturday 
Review. (Elliot Stock.) 


Armorial Families. By A. ©. Fox-Davies. (Jack.) 


Two genealogical experts of marked ability have been 
doing yeoman’s service of recent years in preaching and 
conducting a crusade against bogus titles and fictitious 
or pilfered coats of arms. These are Mr. A. O. Fox- 
Davies and the mysterious and terrible ‘“‘ X.,” of the 
Saturday Review. It is a strange, but happy, coincidence 
that twin champions—the one of acknowl , the other 
of evident, authority—should come forward simultaneously 
to do battle in this righteous cause. The vigorous articles 
of the latter writer have now been reissued in permanent 
form, under the title of The Right to Bear Arms; while it 
is satisfactory to find that the success of Armorial Families 
has been such as to justify the publication of a third and 
revised edition of that magnificent volume. Who steals 
my purse may or may not steal trash; but he that helps 
himself to my name or my escutcheon steals what makes 
me no poorer by the theft, and makes him richer only in the 
contempt of all men of honour and good sense. Zhe Right 
to Bear Arms puts the iniquity of this practice with strikin 

force and lucidity. The book is excellent reading, | 
carries conviction with it. Its p are full of interest 
throughout. The history of armory in England is sketched in 
outline; the exact position and powersofthe Earl Marshal and 
the College of Arms are defined ; the methods followed in 
the Heraldic Visitations of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are described ; and the whole is illustrated, where 
requisite, by copies of original documents and by speci- 
mens of official ts of arms early and recent. Nor are 
‘Lyon ” and “ Ulster” neglected, an account being given 
of heraldic regulations in Scotland and Ireland. Alto- 
gether, The Right to Bear Arms is a volume which both 
those who do and those who do not possess the right will 
be wise to acquire. Many of the “gentle” will probably 
learn from it much about the nature of that right as to 
which they were not very clear before; while its perusal 
should convince the “ ungentle ” that the unauthorised 
assumption of coat armour is an offence alike against the 


canons of honesty and taste. With regard to Armorial 
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Families, it is, of course, impossible within the limits of a 
review to do justice to so important a work: we must be 
content to point out its scope and object. This is twofold. 
The Introduction, on the one hand, gives a survey of the 
chief rules relating to the bearing of arms, explains the 
proper practice as to liveries and the much-used and 
much-abused cockade, and adds a variety of further 
information on kindred topics, which, it is to be hoped, 


- will do something towards dispelling the extraordinary 


ignorance that prevails concerning such subjects. The 
body of the rt on the other hand, records armigerous 
— whose coats have been duly registered in the 
eralds’ College down to date, and holds up to derision the 
names of a number of sot-disant armigers who have assumed 
bearings for which they can show no official sanction. 

Coat armour was primarily a medieval military and 

enealogical symbol. Although employed as late as the 

t Civil War, its value for martial p ses vir- 
tually died out in the first half of the sixteen ss 
but its use in connexion with family history ceased only 
when the Heraldic Visitations came to an end in the reign 
of James II., and when, about contemporaneously’ with 
this, the parochial registers began to be more carefully 
kept than was previously the case. It may not be obvious 
to everyone what object a man achieves by ae the 
grant of a modern coat of arms. A — of arms, how- 
ever, confers a hereditary rank of gentility, just as 
a patent of peerage confers a peerage, and the object of 
a modern grant of arms is to obtain that rank. So far back 
as upwards of three hundred years ago William Wyrley, 
in his conspicuously sensible booklet, entitled The Zrue Use 
of Armorie, which appeared in 1592, was moved to denounce 
the prevailing slackness in matters armorial, and laid the 
blame for this to laxity on the part of some of the officers 
of arms; but a rigid and uncompromising exertion of their 
powers was no easy task, and, as we know, was often 
resented. Indeed, the famous Boke of Saint Albans wound 
up with the following anarchical declaration: ‘‘It is the 
opinion of many men that a herald of arms may give arms. 
But I say if any such arms be borne given by any herald 
that those arms be of no more authority-than those arms 
which be taken by a man’s own authority.” But Dame 
Juliana Berners must not be taken too seriously ; and this, 
moreover, was in 1486, when the newly incorporated 
Heralds’ College, like other excellent products of the rule 
of the much maligned Richard III., was ney under 
a cloud. Institutions, as well as individuals, have their 
vicissitudes, and even the College of Arms has not at all 
times enjoyed the respect it now commands. But, what- 
ever revolt there may have been now and again against 
the jurisdiction of that corporation, the appropriation of 
another man’s coat of arms has, from the earliest days of 
organised heraldry, been invariably and unhesitatingly 
condemned. Witness, for instance, the celebrated Scrope 
and Grosvenor controversy, decided in 1390; and, says the 
Boke of Saint Albans, not even the Prince may righteously 
grant arms that any man already bears. 

The editor is justly severe upon the “heraldic pur- 
veyor,” as he terms the advertising stationer who dis- 
penses shields, crests, and war-cries to his gallant 
customers, after the fashion of the enterprising grocer 
who preserts each purchaser of a pound of cheap tea with 
a gaudy pot in which to stew it. We know, though, 
from Wyrley that the heraldic “‘ painter-fellow,” or quality- 
monger, was already freely trading on the snobbery of the 
baser sort in the spacious days of great Elizabeth. 

Before closing we should like to call attention to the 
ingenious and quite practicable plan suggested by Mr. 
Fox-Davies for the permanent endowment of hereditary 
titles. If carried out, it would effect the reforms needed 
to ensure rightful succession. It only remains to say that 
Armorial Families is in every sense a péya BiBXMov, which 
“The Italicised ” will probably in their wrath vote to be 
also a péya xaxdv. 
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Beardsley’s Monument. 


The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley. With a Prefatory 
Note by H. C. Marillier. (Lane. 31s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts handsome volume is Aubrey Beardsley’s monument. 
It will be less enduring than brass, but for many, many 
years, and perhaps generations, curious-minded people and 
students of draughtsmanship will examine its pages. The 
complete career of the artist is not represented—there are 
no specimens from his ornate French period, the period of 
“The Rape of the Lock ””—but sufficient examples have 
been reproduced here to prove emphatically, even to the 
most prejudiced opponents of Beardsleyism, that by 
Aubrey Beardsley’s death was lost an extraordinary 
decorative genius. Beardsleyism may describe two totally 
different classes of person: those that are attracted by his 
decadence, his schoolboy candour, his power of suggesting 
wickedness ; and those that cannot too greatly admire his 
delicacy of line, his masses of black, his superb gift for 
ornamentation, and his skill in composition. These latter 
care nothing for the picture’s subject ; the former care very 
little for anything else. It is the former who admire ‘“‘ The 
Stomach Dance,” ‘‘ Enter Herodias,” ‘‘ Messalina,” the 
stupidly obscene designs for the ‘‘ Lysistrata” of Aris- 
tophanes (not reproduced here), and all the rest of the 
rather puerile and for the most part very ridiculous emana- 
tions of the less healthy side of Beardsley’s nature. 
Whether they represented a natural bent, or whether they 
were drawn from him by the plaudits and other encourage- 
ments of misguided friends, we are not aware; but they 
form the inferior portion of his output. Compared with 
his best work they are nowhere: his ‘‘ Peacock Skirt,” 
‘‘The Toilet,” the ‘Revenants de Musique,” the title- 
page for Salome, the ‘Eyes of Herod,” the peacock’s 
feather in the Neophyte and Black Art drawing, the figure 
of the girl in the tail-piece to Salome. The hand that 

roduced such exquisite decorative effects as these can 

ardly be too highly extolled. Judged by his worst, 
Be ey is still unique and remarkable. Judged by his 
best, he is great. 

Of the man himself—the private individual at the back 
of his work—enough has been said of late, both in our 
columns and elsewhere. Mr. Marillier, who contributes an 
introduction to this volume, speaks well when he says : 


Those who live healthy, normal lives, unracked by 
hemorrhage, untroubled by genius, may try to picture the 
life of one harassed by both at once. They may hate the 
man’s work if they must, and if their souls are built that 
way, but they might try and find some spark of sympathy 
for the man. One can scarcely realise what it means to 
have only six real years of life, and to feel that they are 
precarious. To have done as much in them as Beardsley 
did, of actual solid work, is no mean achievement, apart 
from the fact that so much is work of almost microscopic 
delicacy. 

This ra may be commended to the enemies of 
Beardsley’s art, who usually contrive to be also the 
enemies of Beardsley’s character. 

We find two faults with the book. One is the title. 
When an artist’s career is so brief as that of Aubrey 
Beardsley—little more than six years—it is misleading to 
use the phrase “early work” unless one proposes to 
adhere to it. Beardsley’s ‘‘ early work,” strictly speaking, 
would comprise only the drawings which he made before 
the days of Salome and the The Yellow Book. With those 
publications his middle—or Lane—period began. Then 
came his last —or Smithers—period, when his style 
changed once more, and he produced the exquisite ‘“‘ Rape 
of the Lock” drawings pel the very inferior designs for 
The Savoy. As a matter of fact, as he died in his 
twenty-sixth year, all Beardsley’s work was early; but 
confusion would have been saved had this volume borne 
another title. Our second grumble is that no dates are 
appended to the drawings. For the most part they seem 
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to be chronologically arranged, but at the end comes a 
batch of Pall ‘Mall Budget work which takes us back into 
time at a jump. They ought to be at the . 
The presence of accurate or approximate dates ugh- 
out the book would lend it increased value. Nothing, 
however, could augment its magnificence. The volume 
has been prep by printers and binders with the 

test care, and it reflects the highest credit on Mr. 

ane’s thoroughness and taste. 


A Gentle Philosopher. 


Michael Faraday, His Life and Work. By Silvanus P. 
Thompson. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 


Tr was as a lecturer that Faraday won the affection of the 
public. Many people now living sat as children in the 
theatre in Albemarle-street spell-bound by the old man’s 
kindly talk as he explained the chemistry of a candle. 
One listener, Lady Pollock, has recorded her impressions 
of Faraday as follows : 

His quick sympathies put him so closely in relation with 
the child that he saw with the boy’s new wonder, and 
looked, and most likely felt for the moment, as if he had 
never seen the thing before. Quick feelings, quick move- 
ment, quick thought, vividness of expression and of per- 
ception belonged to him. He came across you like a 
flash of light, and he seemed to leave some of his light 
with you. His presence was always stimulating. 

A few people there must be who can recall Faraday’s 
more elaborate and impassioned address to adults. His 
lecturing seemed to be without art, yet it was most carefully 
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MICHAEL FARADAY. 


studied, as Prof. Thompson shows. Of its effect there can 
be no doubt, for we hear of the kindly old man oaens 
his hearers by the most gradual and persuasive arts, an 
then lifting them on a tide of feeling and lofty speculation. 
With all his eloquence Faraday knew the value of a plain 
and slow delivery, of a quiet and ‘ignified bearing. He 
believed in experiments, and rehearsed the simplest. 
When lecturing on the magnet he would, with delightful 
accuracy and abandon, throw a coal-scuttle full of coals 
and a poker and a pair of tongs at the + magnet, where 
they stuck to the intense amusement of his audience. 
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But the crowds which thronged the theatre on a Fara- 
day night saw more than an orator and a fine manipulator. 
The character of the lecturer shone in his face, and all 
could read the simplicity of the man who had refused to 
turn a single one of his discoveries to his own profit ; who 
preferred his laboratory and his home to the dinner tables 
of Mayfair; and who was not ashamed to belong to the 
insignificant sect of the Sandemanians. 

Prof. Thompson tells the story of Faraday’s life with 
sympathy — completeness; he is alive to the quaint 
attractiveness of the man who shocked his scientific friends 
by the freedom of his speculations, but who ‘never 
admitted the ibility of human flaw in the printing, 
=e jnallidion, collation, or construction of the 

ible. 








Notes on New Books. 


FRAGMENTs OF AN AuTonrioGRAPHY. By Frrrx Moscuezs. 


Mr. Moscheles began his interesting life among musicians 
and continued it among artists, of whom he is himself 
one. He has also known many distinguished authors. 
Barry Cornwall wrote a song for his christening; he 
painted Robert Browning’s portrait, and once collaborated 
in a poem with him; and that pleasant little book Jn 
Bohemia with Du Maurier is from his pen. Mr. Moscheles, 
however, has not very much to tell, but he tells it genially. 
The Browning p es of his volume will be bath et the 
most interesting. This is the Browning-Moscheles effort, 
in which, however, Mr. Moscheles’ part was a very modest 
one. First version: 


And as I wandered by the happy shores 

And breathed the sunset air of balmy climes, 

I waking dreamt of some transcendent shape— 
A woman’s, framed by opalescent shells 
Peacefully lulled by Nature’s harmonies. 


Second version : 


Wind-wafted from the sunset, o’er the swell 

Of summer’s slumbrous sea, herself asleep, 
Came shoreward, in her iridescent shell 

Cradled, the isle’s enchantress. You who keep 
A drowsy watch beside her—watch her well ! 


The lines were used to describe Mr. Moscheles’ picture, 
‘‘ The Isle’s Enchantress.” On another occasion Browning 
made the following impromptu translation of some familiar 
lines in Horace’s Third Satire : 

All sorts of singers have this common vice : 

To sing ’mid friends you have to ask them twice! 

If you don’t ask them, that’s another thing : 

Until the judgment-day be sure they’ll sing! 
And the same friend once translated thus two verses by 
Klingemann, written for Mr. Moscheles’ father’s birthday : 


Hail to the man who upwards strives 
Ever in happy unconcern, 

Whom neither blame nor praise contrives 
From his own nature’s path to turn. 


On and still on, the journey went, 


Yet has he kept us all in view, 
Working in with youth’s intent, 
In living— , in loving—true. 
(Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue Mounicrpat Parks. By Lievt.-Cor. J. I. Sexsy. 


This book is far too diffuse. Luckily its scope excludes 
the Royal Parks, the history of which would have swelled 
Liout.-Col. Sexby’s book to proportions which we are 
afraid even to imagine. As it is the book contains 634 
pages, not counting the index. Our author’s enthusiasm 

as led him to take every open space as a text for a 
gossipping .account of the neighbourhood. Thus his 
chapter on the recreation ground in Leicester-square 
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wely begins: ‘The task of writing the history of 

icester-square is a difficult one, owing to the wealth of 
materials at the chronicler’s disposal.” Surely it had been 
better if he had been content to write the history of 
the ‘‘ municipal park” and portray its uenters. en 
a page or two on the associations of the surrounding 
streets and houses would have been welcome. But Lieut.- 


-Col. Sexby’s seven pages on the recreation ground are 


overwhelmed by fourteen pages of familiar history and 
literary gossip about the square generally. In the case of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, four pages about the opening of the 
garden are succeeded by twenty pages of historical matter 
relating to the surrounding streets and houses. Imagine 
the effect of this generosity sin a book which surveys the 
London parks and open spaces from Hampstead to Tooting 
and from Battersea to Hackney Marsh. We can applaud 
Lieut.-Col. Sexby’s industry. His book is a mine of facts, 
but we have had so many such! What we want, and do 
not get, is the book about London which is pointed’ and 
original, and reveals an observant eye as well as an 
acquaintance with books. We are tempted to imagine 
how a clever Frenchmen would have treated this theme; 
yo book would hardly have weighed 3} lbs. (Stock. 
1 1s.) 


Tse British Empire. By Sm C. Drxe. 


Sir Charles Dilke is one of the aptest pupils of the 
school of Lord Beaconsfield and Prof. Seeley, who dis- 
covered the British Empire in its modern sense. But Sir 
Charles is more, for he invented the term ‘ Greater 
Britain” as long ago as 1867, though his use of the 

hrase was for the countries of English speech and English 

w, in addition to those of British rule. The present 
little book is a useful handbook to the Empire, and consists 
of a series of articles contributed to several periodicals 
during the past year, the whole subject being summed up 
in 150 pages of good-sized print. In these circumstances 
Sir Charles Dilke’s remarks are naturally somewhat cur- 
tailed, but for that very reason they will perhaps prove more 
attractive to the general reader, for whom, and not for the 
expert, they are intended. _ Sir Charles at once strikes the 
reader’s imagination by pointing out that the British 
Empire has an area of nearly four Europes, public revenues 
of 260 millions sterling, a population of 400 millions, and 
half the carrying trade of the world. The people who love 
to illustrate statistics by means of squares and circles have 
to keep their largest figures for the British empire, except 
in the matter of army, silver, tobacco, coffee, and sugar. 
In the production of gold we are about level with the 
United States and the vaal, while in coal and iron 
we are run hard by the States. The methods of govern- 
ment throughout the Empire are strange and divergent, 
for while eleven colonies govern themselves, others are 
under the Foreign, Colonial, and India Offices. Sir Charles 
in one p e couples Gibraltar and Malta together ; 
which may give rise to a false impression, for the two 

ions are very differently governed, and one of the 
first things to be done is to put Malta on the footing of 
Gibraltar. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 


Spam (1479-1788). By Martin A. 8. Hume. 


Major Hume is really the most prolific of historians. 
The intimate knowledge which he has acquired of the 
sixteenth century relations of England and Spain in the 
course of calendaring the State papers at Simangas has 
already yielded him a Life of Philip II., as well as much 
material for a series of studies bearing more pong | 
on the same question from the English point of view. It 
now furnishes a considerable part of the present work, 
which, though not on a very large scale, is comprehensive 
in its scope, covering as it does the brief period of Spanish 
glory, and the long centuries of ruin and decay through 
which that once mighty empire crumbled into nothingness. 
Major Hume elects to stop with the eighteenth century ; 
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but in so doing he left his story not quite finished, as, 
indeed, is shown by an editorial note which points out 
that even since part of the book was printed off the loss 
of Cuba and other islands by Spain has rendered it, in a 
measure, obsolete. The rapidity of Major Hume’s literary 
production has not, to all appearance, affected either the 
solidity of his study or the effectiveness of his presentment. 
His portrait of Philip, politician first and bigot afterwards, 


‘is an interesting one, and should lead to some modification 


of'the' traditional view of the English Protestant historian. 
The book is of permanent value. (Pitt Press.) 


Cura. By Pror. R. K. Doveuas. 


There is a certain irony in the addition of this book to 
the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” series, for the real history 
of China seems to be just beginning. No wonder that 
the first half of the book accounts for a period which 
“dwarfs into insignificance the antiquity of Egypt and 
Chaldea,” while the second half is packed with events 
that have occurred since 1840. A spirited account is given 
of General Gordon’s suppression of the Taiping Re- 
bellion. Doubtless many people have forgotten that 
Gordon once seized a rifle with the intention of shooting 
Li Hung Chang. In spite of his solemn promise to 
Gordon to spare the lives of certain rebel commanders, 
who surrendered on that understanding, Li had sent 
them to instant execution. ‘The news of this inhuman 
treachery reached Gordon in Soochow, and he then, for 
the first time during the campaign, took a weapon in his 
hand. Arming himself with a mfle, he went in search of 
the treacherous Li, and would unquestionably have shot 
him if the Governor, having received timely warning of 
his danger, had not taken to flight.” The book is well 
illustrated and indexed, and we note that it is the fiftieth 
volume in this well-written series. (Unwin. 5s.) 


CHINA AND ITs FururRE. By James JoHNSTON. 


Mr. Johnston’s book begins where Prof. Douglas’s leaves 
off. It is a plea for the national integrity of China under 
the protection of Great Britain. As for the ‘partition of 
China,” Mr. Johnston thinks “it is impossible to read 
with philosophic calmness the pretensions of the upstart 
nations of Europe to carve out for themselves, from that 
vast and venerable empire, provinces larger and with 
populations more numerous than their own territories and 
people.” Mr. Johnston is scornful of the claims of France 
and Germany to assist in civilising China, and he would 
have England train a Chinese army, to prevent Russia 
seizing Manchuria. But Russia might be given the free. 
dom of the valley of the Amur, and be left to develop 
the railways in peace. (Stock.) 


Tux Srory or Otp Fort Lovpon. By C. E. Crappocx. 


In this book a writer who was once prominent among 
novelists, but has lately done but little, makes her re- 
appearance. We say her, for Charles Egbert Craddock, 
author of 7'he Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, is in 
reality a Miss Murfree. The work before us is a con- 
tribution to a series entitled ‘‘ Stories from America’s 
History,” wherein facts are set in an attractive environ- 
ment of fiction. Herein the Red Man is again prominent, 
for the Cherokee Indians were intent upon securing Fort 
Loudon. Hence the struggle. The history is told well, 
but a map would have made the book much more 
valuable. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


OxnsERVATIONS AT DumrRaon. By V. pe CampiGNnEULLEs. 


While large and hyper sp ee parties of scientific men 
were observing the solar eclipse of January 22, 1898, in 
various parts of India, a small band of Jesuit Fathers, 
belonging to the West Bengal Mission, were taking 
observations with self-constructed instruments and poor 
resources. This is their account of the matter. The book 
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has undoubted ‘ scientific: valne. Besides the scientific 
analysis of the eclipse we have a graphic account of the 
camp and the arrangements. The moment of totality is 
thus described : 

Soon, from the telescope, came the first warning for 
totality. ‘‘Five minutes more!” Operators, assistants, 
everyone was already at his post; one scarcely dared to 
move or breathe. Then, at an interval of a few seconds, 
came in quick succession: ‘‘ Ready! Go!” here, as in 
most stations, a few seconds sooner than expected. 
Suddenly, to the deathlike immobility of suspense suc- 
ceeded a feverish activity. Nothing, however, was heard 
but the telling of the seconds, sounding as monotonous as 
a dreary death-knell, and the numbers of operators notify- 
ing their several exposures. ‘‘ Ninety-five! Ready for 
the over!” But the warning was scarcely given when it 
was over, taking again everyone by surprise at Dumraon, 
as elsewhere, so that no negatives could be secured at the 
exact moment of last internal contact. 


The book is admirably produced and illustrated. (Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d.) 


An Intropuction tro AsTRoNoMY. By W. H. 8S. Monox. 


This is a useful little book composed of chapters which 
have appeared in Popular Astronomy. Although only an 
“‘ Introduction ” to its subject, the writer speculates freely, 
and claims for the List of Bright Stars which he gives at 
the end of the book that it includes additions, and shows, 
as no other published list does, “all the more important 
features presented by the principal stars which naturally 
attract the notice of the ordinary observer in our nocturnal 
sky.” The book is illustrated with photographs of stars 
on the scale of one millimetre to forty-eight seconds of 
an arc. The rapidity with which our knowledge of the 
fixed stars is advancing is highly embarrassing to authors : 
Mr. Monck has been compelled to print a page of ‘‘ Altera- 
tions while Printing ” in order to correct a few conclusions 
upon which doubt has been thrown by the publication 
of spectroscopic researches at the Lick Observatory. 
(Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Gospet PrRoBLEMS AND 
THEIR SOLUTION. 


The cover of this book bears the impress of four keys— 
one big one and three little. The big one represents the 
theory that the narrative parts of the Gospels are records 
contemporary with the events they narrate, and that the 
longer discourses were taken down as they were spoken. 
The little ones symbolise (1) that our Lord spoke some- 
times in Aramaic, sometimes in Greek; and that the 
discourses delivered in the former tongue are those which 
have been preserved by the three synoptists, while St. 
John records the Greek utterances ; (2) that the synoptic 
Gospels represent the united testimony of the Twelve, 
severally reported; (3) that the chronological discrepancies 
between the records of the first three Evangelists are 
explicable by the supposition that the writers’ notes 
became disarranged, and in the case of Luke by the 

remature death of the compiler. Mr. Palmer writes with 
full conviction ; but while there is much that is striking in 
the coincidences which he points out, the chain of his argu- 
ment is in places perilously thin. (H.R Allenson.) 


By Josern PAtmer. 








If That Were Enough. 


To thrill with the joy of girded men, 
To go on for ever and fail, and go on again, 
anit be mauled to the earth and arise, 
And contend for the shade of a word and a thing not seen with 
the eyes : 
With the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 
That somehow the right is the right 
And the smooth shall bloom from the rough : 
Lord, if that were enough ? 
From R. L. Stevenson. 








Fiction. 


The Amazing Lady. By M. Bowles. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tis book has two values: it is a story of more or less 
interest, according to the taste of the reader; and it is 
a contribution to the social history of the end of the 
nineteenth century. The social historian, when he comes 
to the early nineties and would deal with a certain feminine 
type which belonged to them, will find this record of the 
eto, my words, and actions of Magda Stacpoole of 

riceless service. For it is a little epic of Beardsleyism. 

he whole ‘ Yellow” movement is focussed in this 
amazing lady: its emotions, its preferences, its dislikes, 
and its vocabulary. The author has mastered her subject. 
Every novel that contains a type minutely and accurately 
set forth is an addition to fiction, and not often does a 
new writer begin with such fidelity to the fact. 

Interest in the wayward character of the heroine once 
assured, the story will be read throughout. But not 
everyone will acquire that interest. Most people like 
fiction to describe persons who in given situations behave 
approximately as they themselves would ; for the presen- 
tation of types, however skilfully done, they care less. To 
the reader antipathetic to ‘‘ Yellow” women and their 
affected oddities this story will come as a piece of sustained 
artifice. He will refuse to be interested in its emotional 
paradoxes and its elaborate sentences. It will be useless, 
therefore, for readers of this class to attempt it. But to 
the student of types we recommend it with confidence. 

Miss Bowles gives evidences of painstaking search for 
the fitting epithet, often with happy result, but often, also, 
with a result that is little short of disastrous. Her failure 
comes of two causes: in her desire to reproduce in words 
extreme subtleties—divisions and sub-divisions—of mean- 
ing, she takes liberties with the language which are not 
permissible, and, in other hands, not necessary ; and also 
she aims at elaborate words rather than simple ones As 
a matter of fact there is no situation which short words 
will not describe as well as long. With a less studied 
form of diction this story would be far more readable. But 
in a new writer the fault is not serious. If Miss Bowles 
can acquire simplicity of style, or, at any rate, complete 
command of words (at present she is somewhat in their 
power), she may write a notable book. But we suspect 
that she will ever be attracted more to the psychology of 
capricious womanhood than to other subject-matter. 


Odd Issues. By 8. Squire Sprigge. 
(Leonard Smithers & Co. 6s.) 


Dr. Squire Sprices writes with admirable care and preci- 
sion, and he is evidently a trained observer. But fiction, 
especially the short-story form, is not his medium, which, 
it seems to us, should be the essay. There are thirteen 
tales in this volume ; each contains a quantity of excellent 
work, and each is—we are bound to say it—a complete 
failure. The reason for this failure appears to be that 
Dr. Sprigge is interested in the statics rather than the 
dynamics of life. He will describe to you the complica- 
tions of a microcosm at rest—a school, a university, a 
capital city—and do so with notable skill; but when con- 
fronted by event, by movement of any sort, he loses his 
good qualities, fights shy of difficulties, and ends by 
running away. The result is that, while his stories are 
beautifully ‘‘prepared,” with all imaginable laborious 
elaboration, they gradually decline (instead of developing) 
towards an anti-climax which is usually ludicrous. Take 
the first story, “ Mr. Bonnamy’s Bishopric.” It opens with 
a fine statement of the respective positions of a tutor and 
an undergraduate in a famous college. Both characters 
are minutely set forth, and the milieu is carefully 
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studied. In the result the undergraduate hides certain 
questionable French books behind learned tomes in the 
tutor’s ante-room. Then a Prime Minister comes down to 
offer in person a bishopric to the tutor (sufficiently im- 
probable this!). The statesman takes his turn with the 
rest in the ante-room, and, while awaiting an audience of 
his old tutor, discovers the French books. He at once 


. assumes (more improbability!) that the tutor has secret 


vicious tastes, and he departs without even seeing the 
tutor. He goes to the rooms of an old friend, talks the 
matter over — occurs the only bit of dialogue in the 
story), and ultimately decides to return to the tutor and 
make the offer. The fact that he actually did so is stated 
in a few lines. As a story ‘“‘ Mr. Bonnamy’s Bishopric ” 
is not good. Yet it contains pages of first-rate writing. 
In the other stories the same fatal lack of dramatic 
perception, the same incoherence (we use the word in its 
etymological sense), is noticeable. In one tale, ‘“‘ Two 
Women and a Millionare,” the author does seem to have 
made an attempt to give dramatic significance to his nar- 
rative, but the attempt is clumsy, necessitating a succession 
of four coincidences, each of which is more ridiculous than 
the one before it. 

We regret to have to condemn Dr. Sprigge, gua novelist, 
so unreservedly. For he is the possessor of a dignified 
and adroit style; he can observe accurately and describe 
faithfully. Also, he is rather original, not only in 
choice of theme, but in attitude towards his material. 
Best of all, he has a grave and charming humour. Here 
is a specimen of it : 

‘‘ Which way are you going, please ?”’ 

‘**To Norwich, missy.” 

‘* Will you take me to Hensham Rectory first ? ”’ 

‘* It’s a goodish bit of way,” said the driver, pondering. 

**T would give you my watch,” said Alice. 

“‘It ain’t that, missy. But, you see, I don’t know as I 
should like to take you all that way without knowing more 
about you.” 

“Tm Miss Vaughan Vincent, the daughter of the 
rector,” said Alice, drawing herself to her whole four- 
feet-six. ‘‘It’s marked on my handkerchief, and in this 
book ”’—holding the articles de circonstance towards him. 
‘* My father will be pleased with you and will give you 
some beer. And my mamma will put your wife into the 
clothing-club. And we will come and see you at Christmas, 
if mamma is well enough, and give you some tobacco, and 
your wife some tea.” 


By Berwen Banks. By Allen Raine. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Txoss who like pathos and a good deal of agony, intro- 
duced with the urbane intention of whetting the appetite 
for a happy ending, should read By Berwen Banks. 
Another Welsh novel, Aylwin, deprived the heroine of her 
memory: in this novel the hero is deprived of his. But 
whereas it was a very good thing for Winifred Wynne to 
forget her past, it was a very bad thing for Cardo Wynne, 
inasmuch as his wife was the subject of his oblivion, and 
hence the product of a marriage whose secret she had 
romised to keep was regarded as illegitimate. The 
| see as enforced silence brings out the astonishin 
magnanimity of her twin sister. ‘‘‘ Now speak,’ sai 
Gwladys, taking her [Valmai’s] hand and holding it on 
her own fast-beating heart; ‘ now tell me, here as we kneel 
before the all-seeing God and His holy angels, do you 
know of any reason why we two, when we have dropped 
these bodies, should not stand in equal purity before the 
throne of God?’” Replies Valmai: ‘“ ‘ Before God there 
is none! Of course, Gwladys, my heart is full of the 
frailties and sin belonging to our human nature.’” 
Whereupon Gwladys: ‘“ ‘I will believe you, darling.’ ” 
A little of such Grundeian eloquence goes a long way, 
though it sheds a wonderful radiance on wedding rings 
and registers. One is glad to say, therefore, that Valmai 
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is, earlier in the book, a yoy, | unsophisticated girl 
who introduces ‘‘ whatever” into her conversation with 
most engaging irrelevance. There is also a fine old 
sea dog who “tarnishes” everything instead of damning 
it. ‘John,’ Ay sez, ‘you are a d——d fool. You're 
killing your mother with your foolish swears. Pull u 
short,’ sez. Ay, ‘and tray and faind some other wo 
that’ll do.’ So-I fixed upon ‘tarnished,’ and Ay’m dashed 
if may mother wasn’t perfectly satisfayed, It’s a — 
word! © Puts you in mind of tar and ’tarnal, an r- 
pauling, and lots of shipping things.” An excellent portrait 
is the “Vicare du,” with his secret remorse for his 
unkind behaviour towards his deceased wife, his hatred 
of Methodists, his love for his son Cardo and gradual 
conversion to Cardo’s point of view with regard to a 
Methodist’s beautiful daughter. The pathos of this deep 
and reticent nature, with its ugly surface-faults, is distinctly 
moving. Gwladys, her glory of rhetoric notwithstanding, 
is the one failure of the book. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fietion are not necessarily. final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornuna. 


The dedication of this book runs thus: “To A. C. D., this 
form of flattery.” The initials stand for A. Conan Doyle, and 
the form of flat is imitation, Mr. Hornung’s central 
character being one es, a Sherlock-Holmes type of man, 
who, however, not only detects crimes, but also perpetrates 
them for the sheer fun of the thing. A very readable set of 
stories. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Youne LIivzs. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s new romance follows, as its title indicates, 
on his favourite lines. Youth, with its raptures and foibles, its 
generosities and poetry, has always “D ed tohim. Here we 
have it again. The young lives are those of a little company 
of friends, chief among whom are Henry and Esther Mesurier, 
brother and sister, who indulge a ‘‘ Charles and Mary Lamb 
dream’”’ of existence. Another character is Ned Hazell. 
Together Henry and Ned “‘ had read Keats for the first wonder- 
ful time, together learned Shakespeare’s Sonnets by heart, 
together rolled out, over tavern tables, the sumptuous cadences 
of De Quincey.” (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 


CONTRABAND OF WAR. By M. P. SHIEL. 


A new bellicose fantasy by the author of The Yellow Danger. 
This time Mr. Shiel takes a real war—the Spanish-American— 
and imagines the mind of the American machine to be that 
of Richard P. Hocking, a millionaire, and Daniel Lambert. 
Hocking weighs thirty-two stone, and has boundless resources, 
both of money and brains. The book has incident enough for 
several.’ (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN. By Guy Boorupy. 


Mr. Boothby herein out-Boothbies himself. His hero, 
Pharos, is of the family of the Wandering Jew, Zanoni, and 
She: he lives on and on through the ages, perpetrating mis- 
chief. The story is of to-day. Pharos, the servant of the 
Egyptian gods, is told off by them to avenge desecration of 
Egyptian tombs. Finding a young artist in possession of the 
mummy of Ptahmes, the magician who wrought wonders 
a Moses, Pharos (who in his first incarnation was this 
identical Ptahmes) sets himself to make life unendurable for 
him. A work of tremendous but attractive improbability. 
(Ward, Lock. 5s.) 


THE Kryepom or Hare. By Tom GALLON. 


Mr. Gallon has forsaken the quiet groove of Tatterley and 
Dicky Monteith for a romance of mystery and action. He 
adopts the device of a vague German kingdom, which is 
called Labyrinthia; and the action moves swiftly to and fro 
between it and London. From the outset probability is thrown 
to the winds, but in its place we have rapid dramatic incident 
that holds the reader. (Hutchinson. 6s. 


By RicHarD LE GALLIENNE. 
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An OPERA AND LADY GRASMERE. By A. Knyross, 


A smartly written novel of the gilt-ed type. The hero is 
young, rich, and clever, yet has seen ing of life until his 
friend Hutchinson, a sailor visiting London, drags him into a 
whirl of gaiety. Instantly Marceron—that is the hero’s name 
—begins to live and love and have the best of good times. The 
story turns on an opera, and there is musical criticism in the 
air. (Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d.) 

THE MarBtE KIne. By Litian QUILLER CovucH. 


A pleasant, fantastic little story of a voyage which two boys 
took on the Adriatic, and their arrival at a beautiful town full 
of stately men and women and the home of a divinely gifted 
sculptor. The whole point is in the descriptions and in the 
fact that never in after life could the heroes find again the 
city of the Marble King. The book is neatly produced at a 
very low price. (Arrowsmith. 6d.) 


THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By Mavrus J6KaAl. 


Another translation from the indefatigable Hungarian 
novelist. This time the translator is Mr. 8. E. Bo whose 
version has had the advantage of the author’s revision. It is 
a pity the names were not Englished too. There is a Herr 
Vice-Palatine Bernat Gérémbélyi Dravakeresztur, who might so 
easily have been made Smith. But the romance is full of 
robustness, colour and excitement, and Jékai’s persistent charm. 
(Jarrold. 6s.) 


SHANGHAIED. By Frank NoRRIS. 


To be Shanghaied is to be drugged, and decoyed as a sailor 
on board an American ship. Once on board, the mate’s fists or 
revolver instil seamanship. In this story a gilded youth of 
San Francisco suddenly finds himself on a vessel commanded 
by a drunken, bullying captain. His adventures form the book, 
which is of American origin, and incisively written. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


FAME THE FIDDLER. By 8. J. Aparm Firz-GERALD. 
This novel of Bohemian life in London is concerned with a 
set of struggling writers and artists living in or about Bute- 
street, Tottenham Court-road. We visit some curious haunts, 
including the Crimson Lily Club. Some of the characters 
emerge from and single unblessedness, and there is a 
happy ending to a very readable story. (Greening. 2s. 6d.) 


THE Sword or Fare. By Henry HERMAN. 


A story of tin and copper mining interests in Cornwall. 
“‘ The old mine will yield another fortune,” soliloquises one of 
the characters on the second . We'll see if it will come 
to me this time or to that fool Usselby.” (Greening. 3s. 6d.) 


FRoM THE RANKS TO THE PEERAGE. By H. A. Bruce. 


The transition is effected in 559 closely printed pages. The 
style is crude: a vicar ‘‘ ensconced in his own home’”’ retires to 
**concoct”’ his sermon; another character feels “‘in the vicinity 
of the lock for the key”; the heroine’s arm is so perfect that 
“it would have made an artist’s heart leap. . . ..To attempt to 
describe its ideal form in words would be vandalism.” (Digby 
& Long. 6s.) 


THE FELLOW PASSENGER. By RIVINGTON PYKE. 
This story is ‘“‘an attempt to combine a complex plot and 
plenty of incident with measured realism (or to coin a much- 
needed word, ‘actualism’) in the —' the end being 
complete verisimilitude with life.” A g railway mystery. 
(Greening. 64d. 
HANDSOME PHIL, AND OTHER STORIEs. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Eight short stories by this popular novelist. Mrs. Riddell is 
fond of unheppy endings. There are several in this book. 
Here is one: ‘‘The years have come and the years have gone 
since the second Mrs. Keegan lay cold and alone on the floor of 
that poor house, but she has never once heard from or of 
Handsome Phil, and her earnest hope and prayer is that she 
never may.” (F. V. White. 3s. 6d.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE GOLDEN WAVE. By W. N. Oscar. 


‘As trim a little vessel as you ever saw. She’s a three- 
masted schooner, sails like a dolpbin, and swims like a cork. 
Did her last trip from Canton to Liverpool in a hundred and 
thirteen days.” (Innes. 6s.) 
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A. Repentance :* 
An Original Drama in One Act. 


By Joun Otrver Hoses. 


Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, February 28, 1899. 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY. | 
Tue Count DEs Escas 


( as a Friar.) 

THE MARQUIS OF aaah ° 

(A Carlist Leader) 

. Mr. ARTHUR Royston. 
(A Carlist. ) 


é . Mr. ALFRED Brown. 
(A Christinst. ) 


THE COUNTESS DES Escas . » Miss Juiim Opp. 
BIANCA . a Miss KaTE SARGEANTSON. 
(An Attendant on the Countess. ) 

First Arvraupant rare cg HENRIETTA LEVERETT. 
SECOND ATTENDANT Miss Buck1Ey. 


Mr. H. B. Irvine. 
CAPTAIN AVION . 


CapTaiIn SoBRATO . 


: Soldiers, be. 


Scenz.—A Room in the Villa of the Countess des Escas, near 
Bilbao, in Spain. (W. Telbin.) Period, 1835. 


Scene: A room in the villa of the CounTESS DES Escas. 
' At back of stage three wide steps leading toa door, over 
which is a large coat-of-arms; the panels are covered 
with black velvet and immortelles : another door near 
this. The two divide, but not evenly, the back of stage. 
On RB. a small altar with light set as a sanctuary lamp. 
On L., lower down, a casement window, COUNTESS is 
kneeling on a prie-dieu before the altar. Bianca, the 
attendant, is watching at the window. It is clear moon- 
light without, Trumpet calls are heard from time to 
time ; otherwise all is silent. 


Servant enters. 


Servant. [ Announcing. | Madame, the Marquis of Monfero. 
[Zhe Marquis enters, a man about forty-five, in a 
long military cloak ; he has a slight imperial and 
side whiskers ; a very pronounced Spanish type. 
The Servant goes out. 

Countess. [A beautiful and young woman dressed in deep 
widow's mourning. She wears a cross on a chain round her 
neck. Rising from her knees and giving him her hands.| Ah! 
At last! What news? 

Marquis. [Kissing her hand.| At present all goes well. 

Countess. Thank God ! 

Marquis. Before the sun has twice set we may see the 
King crowned. 

Countess. Don’t speak the word. It is too fortunate. I 
fear to be glad—yet. 

Marquis. The signal will be given at twelve to-night, 
when you hear Sancho and his young men singing under 
your window—and then—before the morning—we shall 
gather from every road and march toward the fort. We 
cannot fail. The fellows there are too well fed and too 
much bullied to have either stomach or heart for the fight. 





* All rights reserved. The acting rights are the property 
of Mr. George Alexander. 
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Countess. And have they no suspicions? Have you been 
careful? The least word—the smallest sign is reported 
instantly at Madrid, and the clue, once given, has never 
yet been missed. [ With much sorrow and emphasis. | There 
have been twelve generals shot like dogs. 

Marquis. Ah! you are tired from over-long watching, 

» and these prayers you pray. . . . [Sees that she feels hurt. | 
Nay, we would not be without them, but they make you 
sad. And then, a fight can never happen so often that 
the sound of guns will cease to remind you of the most 
gallant soldier who ever fell in King’s cause. 

Countess. Ah! do not speak of that. 
[She glances up at a portrait which juts out from 
the wall, near the altar, as though it formed a 
V with some other picture The face must be 
plainly seen by the audience, It represents a 
man of thirty-five, with a military and rather 
reckless av. 
Marquis. It was on such a night as this. . . . 
Countess. [In a low voice.| Two years ago... . 
Marqiis. { Glaneing at sky through window.} With the 
moon and the stars like these. . . . 
Countess. [ To herself. | That he said good-bye to me. . 
Marquis. And went forth at the head of the finest com- 
pany . .. but I won’t speak of that. Still, if we had a 


few more such men now. . 
[ Sighs and checks herself. 


Countess. I shall never understand why justice should 
seem to so many people—so hard a thing! 

Marquis. Ah, dear Madame, while you live and one 
remembers what you have lost, who would dare to be a 
coward? Be of good heart. Did the Count die for 
nothing? There is the Cause still—there is still the King! 

Countess. { Clasping her hands. | It is well said. No great 
sacrifice was ever made in vain. I always think that— 
I always tell myself that—when I walk in his room [ she 
points to the room hung with velvet and immortelles| and see 
his uniform, and his swords hanging on the wall, and all 
his books—for, although he was a soldier, he loved books. 
. . . Ah, Marquis, you always make me go back to these 
memories when my mind should be fixed on other things. 
It is true that he died, but he still lives. He will be 
watching you, perhaps, this very night—he will know now 
that his death was not folly, that his blood was not poured 
out merely to swell the river—that great, cruel, hungry 
river that goes out to the sea. [She wipes her eyes.) And 


when will the attack begin ? 

Marquis. At twelve. It is now eleven. If you could 
but sleep... . 

Countess. Sleep! 


Marquis. Ah! pardon me. [He points to the altar where 
she had been kneeling.| If you will fight the powers of dark- 
ness there, we shall. vanquish them without. 

[Cries are heard from the street, jeers, hoots, and 
laughter. 

Countess. [In terror.| Hark! what is that? 

Bianca, {From the window.| Oh! Madame, Madame! It 
is too cruel! They are pelting mud and stones at a friar— 
a poor old friar. The blasphemers! the dogs! the rabble! 


Oh, Madame, see—I cannot look ! 


Countess. [Zo Manraquis.] Not you—you would be 
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recognised. [ She rushes to the window and calls out.| Shame 
on you! A friar—a holy man! [ Shouts of laughter from 
without.| Are you men.... human? [Zo Marquis. | 
How strange they are! I don’t know their faces. They 
must be gipsies. [She calls out again.] Stop, I say! [ Zo 
the Maid.| Bring him up here to me. Bring him up. 
He must be protected. [Zo Monrzro.] This will show 
you to what our people have been driven by war and 
usurpation. They have neither religion left, nor honour 
left, nor the barest charity. But it is not their fault. 
You know men by their leaders. [Zo Branca, who is still 
hesitating.| Did you understand me ? 

Bianca. Not here, Madame! You do not mean to 
receive him here? I think he is but a poor lay brother. 
He will be more easy in the kitchen. 

Countess. Here, I said. 

[Branca goes out. Countess watches anxiously, 
and then closes the window. 

Marquis. You haves still great power with these people, 
Countess; they don’t forget your convent and your 
hospital; but for you that friar would have been old 
leather by this time. 

Countess. Are they not God’s poor? Oh, I am not 
angry—I love them well, but suffering has made them 
cruel. 


Enter Bianca and two old Maidservants by door at back of 
stage, conducting the Count pEs Escas wearing a Domini- 
can habit ; his robe 1s torn; he seems much bent ; is covered 
with mud; the upper part of his face is concealed by the 
hood. He bows very low on entering, and kisses the 
Countess’s hand. 


Countess. Alas! poor Brother! Pray be seated. That 
you should have suffered such humiliation ! 

Friar. Ah, Madame, for what else wasl born? Yet I 
felt it keenly, and I owe my life to your voice. 

Countess, And how came you in such a sad plight, 
Brother ? 

Friar. Well, Madame, I was, as usual, begging from 
house'to house, when suddenly I found myself attacked, 
for no reason, by a party of desperadoes. .. . 

Countess. Yes... yes... . 

Friar. Perhaps it is right to say that I first accosted 
them. They were ill-treating a poor cripple. It was a 
case of eight against one. I ventured to interfere. The 
cripple, I am happy to say, escaped, but I think I met with 
rough handling. I dare say a bone or two is broken. 

Countess. Poor soul! What barbarians! 

Friar. I will be honest, and I will own that, knowing 
myself old and feeble, I became terrified. Their looks 
were death tome. They cursed God. They opened their 


‘knives. They forced the mud of the streets down my 


throat. ‘‘ Spaniards!” said I, ‘‘ ye are no Spaniards—you 
are devils!”’ One struck me many times in the face, say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is a cur of Don Carlos!” 

Countess. Ah, poor Brother, and what did you do? 

Friar. | Casting down his eyes.) I prayed, Madame. And 
then, I...1... [he seems at a loss] remember little 
more, Madame; I am dazed, I fear. Those hell-hounds 
[the Manrauts looks surprised at the expression|—those poor 
sinners, may God have mercy on their souls—they pursued 
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me, yelling, hooting, blaspheming [shudders], till you 
rescued me. Phew! that was an escape! But it shows 
the power of a woman’s voice even over the most 
depraved. 

Countess. [ Who has seemed puzsled during this speech.| And 
what was your destination, Brother ? 

Friar. My destination, Madame, was Portugalete, a 
distance from here, I know, but I have been on a begging 
expedition. My Superior is, no doubt, waiting for me, 
but, as my arms are broken, or, at least, they feel so... . 

Marquis. [Coming forward.| Will you allow me to 
examine you! 

Friar. You are too good. 

Marquis. (Feeling him. Speaking drily.| They may be 
bruised, but there is a good deal of power there yet. 

Friar. Ah, yes, sir, in these days the Church needs 
muscle. 

[Countess gives an order to Branca, who goes out, 
and CounTEss comes down to Friar. 

Countess. You must have some food and rest awhile, 
and then some of my men shall escort you to Portugalete. 
But must you leave us to-night? Surely you will accept 
a lodging ? 

Friar. I am all gratitude, Madame. I place myself in 
your hands. But when the street is quiet I must go. My 
Superior will be anxious. In half an hour’s time... . 

[An old Maidservant enters with a tray of pro- 
visions, which she places on the table. Friar 
goes over to the table, seats himself before the 
food, crosses himself before eating, and begins to 
eat ravenously. 

Countess. [To Manquis.] That man is a spy. He has 
been sent here. We must not let him go. I seem to 
know him. I have seen him somewhere; I feel certain of 
it. He is neither so low as he pretends, nor so pious. I 
cannot believe his story. It is a plot to betray us all. 
He has been sent here, and, before he can harm us, we 
must place him under arrest. 

Marquis. But we must avoid any disturbance. He can 
do no mischief if you detain him here till twelve, at 
all events. . . . Afterwards we can make short work 
of him. 

Countess. I shall trust him with no one, then, except 
myself. Besides, who knows ?—I may find out something 
from him. He seems a babbler. 

Marquis. Yet, on the whole, it would be hard to say 
what he is—if he is not a friar. He hasafinearm. He 
may be a gallant—doing penance. 

Countess. Did you observe how he avoided our eyes? 
And how much more youthful his voice is than his back? 
That’s a rascal if I know one. Did you ever hear such a 
rambling tale ? 

Marquis. Friars always do tell rambling tales! But, as 
you say, he.can be happy here if he is innocent; and, if 
he should be a spy, we must not run any risk. 

Countess. Do you go and tell Captain Avion to send six 
men here before twelve. 

Marquis. But is it safe to leave you here alone till that 
time ? 

Countess. | Pointing to the dagger which hangs at her side. | 
I fear no one. Besides, he has not the air of a man who 
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would strike a woman. And I am never lonely while I 
can see the face of Des Escas. 

[Points again to portrait. Marquis smiles and 
kisses her hand, glancing again uneasily at 
Friar, who is now drinking. 

Marquis. How many menservants have you kept ? 

Countess. I have sent them all to join your company. 

Marquis. Who is with you, then, to-night? 

Countess. There is Bianca and four other maids, and— 
the whole host of heaven. 

Marquis. {Laughs again.| I think you are right. The 
man may be a rascal, but I see no vice in him. He would 
not hurt you. He is drinking like a fish—in ten minutes 
he will be snoring on the floor. Good-bye again, dear 
Madame. 

Countess. I cannot say farewell! After all, this man 
will distract my heart from the thoughts that would be 
mine if I were alone—waiting for the first sound of the 
guns. 

Marquis. And the first note of Sancho’s music ? 

Countess. Oh, yes What is the tune? 

[Marquis hums an air from “Don Giovanni,” 
“Andiam, andiam, ma bene, &c.,”. and 
goes out. ; 

Friar. {Looking up.| I have heard better singing than 
that ! 

[Countess goes to the window, waves her handker- 
chief apparently to Maraquis, then wipes her 
eyes. Trumpet call is heard without. 

Friar. You seem sad, Madame, but these are sad times. 
What guardian angel brought me to these doors? I have 
heard much of your charity, your works of devotion, and 
how, since the death of your husband in battle two years 
ago, you have been ever faithful to his memory and your 
own grief. 

[ Watches her intently from under his hood. 

Countess. He died in a greut cause. 

Friar. Ah! I have often heard so. 

Countess. { Pointing to the portrait. | That is his portrait. 

Friar, [Rising and surveying picture.| Would so sweet 
a lady have loved a man who was all evil? 

Countess. Did you speak ? 

Friar, [Rousing himself.) I see his arms are over that 
door. 

Countess. Yes; that was his room. He was born there. 

Friar. I have heard that his mother was a saint. No 
doubt he inherited many of her virtues. [Going back to 
his chair at the table.| But a soldier’s chief duty is to break 
at least two of the Commandments, if not three. He has 
to kill and steal, and, for the benefit of his cause, lie, 
which is not a pretty calling, Madame. But we each have 
our vocation and our gifts. For myself, I am too clumsy 
a liar, too tender-hearted, too simple in my wants to feel 

much sympathy with the martial trade. . . . Pardon me, 
I forget that I am addressing the widow of a hero. 

[He pours out some wine, crosses his legs in a very 
easy manner, and appears to find his habit 
irksome. 

Countess. You seem a philosopher, Brother. Do you 

ever think of either King, or Pretender, or Usurper ? 
Friar. Yes, often ; it is forced upon me in these times. 
One day my heart rushes forth to the Carlists; another 
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day to the Christinists. Poor fellows! They are pic- 
turesque; their ancestors ruled over my ancestors. They 
fought for Spain, no doubt. They plotted and lied and 
loved and fought and stole when mine, perhaps, were 
doing the same thing, but less conspicuously! Then, I 
think, what should I say or do if I had been born an 


* aristocrat ? 


Countess. Well, what would you have done ? 

Friar. Well, say I made my first entry into the world 
in... such a room as that. | Points to door.| I grow 
up. Three nurses watch me day and night, and, if I fall, 
a dozen fat footmen pick me up. I ride, I fence, I dance 
and sing, i play the fool, I dress myself up, I swagger, 
I brag, I am a dandy, I am a rake, I am a hero, or, in 
other words, an aristocrat ! 

Countess. [ Sighing.|] You must have seen something 
of life before you went into the monastery, Brother. 

Friar. I did, Madame, I did. Well, say I reach the 
age of one-and-twenty. It is quite plain that I must 
marry—marry a lady with a large dowry. I am lucky 
if I am given the choice of three. Shall I imagine 
myself, Madame, as a lucky or an ordinary man? May 
I suppose that I have the choice of three ladies, or the 
choice of one lady—and a cousin? We might say, then, 
that the cousin had a touch of the family temper, and the 
other lady a strong leaning toward religion. I am advised 
by my director and my tutors to choose the pious lady. 
I choose her. She is yvung, she is beautiful, she is rich, 
she is charming. She has, in fact, but one shortcoming, 
or, to be generous, let us say two. 

Countess. And those . . .? 

Friar. First; she deserves a much better man; and 
secondly, she is chosen for me—just as my coat and my 
boots are chosen. 

Countess. [ Sadly.] Oh! this is a very common history 
you are telling. 

Friar. Ah, well, give those conditions, I maintain that 
a young man must get desperate. He grows up, and is 
doomed to certain opinions, to a certain way of living, a 
certain wife, certain principles. There is no opportunity 
for enthusiasm. If he join the King’s cause—if he die 
for it—it is thought no more than his duty. There is no 
one for him to meet because he has met everyone worth 
knowing. There is no court for him to sigh for because 
he spends his days yawning there. But the people, who 
know nothing of all this, must win in the end... . 

Countess. And why ? 

Friar. Because there are more of them, and they hold 
the purse! They pay good wages too, and any noble 
who is wise will make haste. Time presses. He is a very 
old story to his own party, but he comes like a dancing 
poodle on a fair-day among these Republicans. If I were 
an aristocrat I would be neither for Carlos nor Christina, 
but for the people—the trusting, simple, rich, enthusiastic 
people ! [ Drinks. 

Countess. And did you gain this knowledge for yourself, 
Brother ? 

Friar. Oh, no, Madame. I am a poor beggar. I go 
from house to house seeking crumbs and crusts. I haven’t 
had a supper like this, nor talked with a great lady for 
many a year. You remind me, Madame, of a young 
countess I once knew. She was a lovely creature. It was 
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before I was a friar, and, if my memory is a little vivid, 
you must remember that it is a pre-monastic reminiscence ! 
But she could not laugh, and that was a great drawback. 
Her husband . . . 

Countess. Then she had a husband ? 

Friar. [ Taking more wine.) I could well believe, Madame, 
that had she been so minded she might have taken fifty. 
The one she chose was . . . not the one, perhaps, J would 
have chosen for her. He was brought up in the way I 
have described. He was no angel—but, he had an eye 
for beauty—for purity. It is surprising, Madame, how 
much you resemble that lady. When I come near to 
you.... 

[ Goes towards her and iakes her face between his two 

hands. 
Countess. [ Calling out.| Oh, God! what is this? 
[ He throws back his hood and roars with laughter. 
Friar, Marie-Joseph! You were always too serious ! 
Countess. [In a whisper.| Is it you, Des Escas? You! 
[ She draws back and looks a long time at his face. 


Des Escas. { Trying to conceal his emotion. | Good heavens! 
I never thought I should have to console my own widow! 
Have I changed so much? . . . [Counrsss throws herself 
into his arms. Des Escas still trying to conceal his emotion. | 
Ah! I wonder why I left you! 

Countess. [Wiping her eyes.| But I cannot under- 
stand. ... I do not realise. . . . It cannot be true. 
You are not... you... 

[She looks at him again, and again throws herself 
into his arms. 

Des Escas. Ah! my poor angel! Men must be men! 
[Countess walks across the room, embraces him hurriedly in 
passing him, drags down the black mourning drapery from over 
his door, throws it on the ground, also pulls off her own widow's 
cap, laughing hysterically as she does so. Des Escas, with a 
Sorced laugh.| What pretty hair to hide! [ Zakes a tress, 
kisses it—draws nearer to her.| Oh, I love you better than 
I knew! 

Countess. IJ knew. Our hearts were one, and all you 
felt J thought. What need was there for words? 

Des Escas. And yet we quarrelled ! 

Countess. No—but my spirit and yours were as the wind 
and sky—I was the cloud, you were the breeze. There 
was agreement even in our storms! 

Des Escas, { Taking her hand.| Am I forgiven ? 

Countess. | Tenderly.| Are you loved? ... But why do 
you live? How did you escape ? 

Des Escas. | Concealing his embarrassment. All through the 
Sollowing scene he must seem to be a man at war with his own 
better nature.| All that part is simple. J hate death. I 
had fought well in the fight, and I had a wound or two 

- inthe back! [Counress embraces him again.| Oh, it 
is quite healed now, but I want you to know that I fought 
well. We were all driven down to the river—we plunged 
in—most of us were drowned. I was not. But while I 
was in the water my enthusiasm cooled. I said to myself, 
I am perishing for an idea, a foolish idea. Who made the 
first King? Ten to one if he were not a Pretender. If I 
escape I shall join the other side. They are the stronger 
party, and you may argue as you please, but the King, 
sooner or later, must come from the side that is the more 
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powerful. All my comrades who were merely praying 
came to grief—I struck the land: ~ 

Countess. But I was praying for you. You forget that. 

Des Escas. That was very good and wife-like. I owe 
much to it. But to resume. I got ashore. I looked 
about me. I saw the enemy’s camp in the distance. The 
wound in my back was very painful. I said to myself, I 
was not born to die like a rat. I hate death. . . . So I crawled 
to the enemy. I recanted—I offered the enemy my services. 
They accepted them and entertained me extremely well. 
It was better wine than yours, mylove! That is very bad 
wine! Well, as I tell you, I offered the enemy my 
services and they accepted them, but I did not give them 
my name. I reserve my name till their victory is 
established. Then I shall declare myself, and obtain a 
good post in the Government. These fellows love an 
aristocrat. They suspect already that I am nothing 
common. 

Countess. Is this the story ? 

Des Escas. I believe you would rather be weeping now 
over your dead hero than listening happily to a man of 
good sense. 

Countess. [ To herself.| Traitor! Traitor! 

Des Escas. And now prepare yourself, my heart, for 
further news. I have been watching your career for two 
years now. It is heroic—but you will ruin me. I cannot 
permit it any longer. I come here to-night. I find that 
grand fellow in the uniform—Monfero. . . . Oh, of course, 
in all honour and chivalry and respect, but—my angel— 
my saint—you are plotting against the Government. I 
must forbid it. 

Countess. [To herselj, wringing her hands.| Oh, fool! 
fool ! 

Des Escas. When I came here I had no intention of 
making myself known to you. Why should I spoil your 
unhappiness? I merely wished to see a little of your 
home life ; but, good God! that black dress—that widow’s 
veil! You look twenty years older. I could not allow a 
pretty woman to make herself dreary for my sake. No, 
it was not just. [Going to her.) I have watched the sea 
change from blue—to grey: I have watched the trees 
change from green—to grey: I have seen the sky rose-red 
turn grey—as ashes: I have seen the scarlet fields fade to 
the hue of dust: all things grow grey—life itself, you, 
Marie-Joseph, you, but that time has not yet come—not 
yet. [Kisses her tenderly.| So pale. You're crying! Why? 
Why? Iamhere. Iam notdead. Why, then, do you 
ery? 

Countess. Yesterday I cried about you: to-day I cry for 
myself ! 

Des Escas. Ah well! Women will... . 

Countess. | Wringing her hands.| Oh, you don’t under- 
stand . . . You don’t understand! You played the spy 
so ill that they suspected you at once. 

Des Escas. They—who are they? Your maidservant 
and those four doddering old women who brought me 
upstairs? I'll wring all their necks. 

Countess. No, no. I suspected you—I. 

Des Escas. You! ' 

Countess. They will be here in ten minutes to arrest you, 
and they have no pity—none. 

Des Escas. (After a pause.) But you won’t give me up? 
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Countess. Not willingly. 

Des Escas, Not willingly! That’s tender! I thank you. 

Countess. There is only one way—to say that you are on 
our side. Declare yourself. 

Des Escas, NotI. Aman may change his opinions once, 
but scarcely twice. I won’t do it. Let them come and do 
what they like. [ The clock chimes. 

Countess. Ah, you don’t know the danger asI do. [ She 
draws the curtains across the window, and, in so doing, remembers 
his former story.| But who were the ruffians who were 
chasing you when I called from the window ? 

Des Escas. | Laughing.| Didn’t they doit well? It was 
really inimitable. Those fellows would make their fortune 
on the stage. We rehearsed it all at the Fort. 

Countess. It was a trick! 

Des Escas. No, my best life, stratagem ! 
learn the language of war. 

Countess. Ah, but you are always too light-hearted. 
You have flown into a death-trap. When they come they 
will listen to neither of us. They will doubt you—they 
will doubt me. In these times you can believe no one— 
trust no one. They will shoot you. .. . They will say 
that I am your accomplice. I would gladly die for you, 
but—to die as a traitor with you. . . . Oh, I can think of 
nothing. . . . But, as you must die, let it be under the 
true colours. 

Des Escas. True colours! Why—TI could close my eyes 
and swear I was listening to another pretty widow on the 
opposite side! You all say the same things. Both causes 
cannot be right—one of them must be wrong. God must 
decide which! But one thing is certain—there are no 
causes worth dying for. 

Countess. | Persistently.| Your soul, Des Escas, is like 
the sea—as uncertain, as wild, as deep, as shallow, as 
dangerous, and as strong! Be strong, then, and I will 
not fear the rest. Your own strength can conquer your 
own storms. The tempest which uproots trees and deso- 
lates the earth does not spoil the least wave of the sea. 
The sea will leap with the wind, shout with the thunder, 
lightning but makes it bright. Oh, but be strong then! 

[ Bell is heard outside. 


You must 


Des Escas. Hark ! 

Countess. Was that a bell ? 

Des Escas. Who rang it ? 

Countess. [Placing her hand over his mouth, and glancing at 
the door in terror.| Oh, hush! [ Bell is heard again. Covun- 
TEss flies to the door and bolts it.| Oh! I can think of 
nothing! But—wait—here is my dagger. Strike me 
with it—and I will say that you attacked me and escaped 
by the window. 

Des Escas. I would not strike you to save my life ten 
times over! 

Countess. [ Bitterly.| Do you think any knife could hurt 
me so much as the words you have been saying ? 

Des Escas. A sermon again! 

Countess. | Kneeling at his feet.| I implore you to listen. 
If they see me wounded they will believe me. In the 
meantime you can hide there. [ Points to his room.| Quick! 
there is not a moment to be lost. Strike! 

Des Escas. { Stooping down and kissing her forehead.| You 
are a good creature, but that is impossible. If they come, 
they must come. [The tramp of feet is heard outside. 
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Countess. [ Still kneeling.| I implore you to go into that 
room and let me do what I can. 

Des Escas. , [Sauntering toward the door and stopping at the 
table to take more wine ; hammering is heard at the door.| My 
life has done nothing for you, Marie-Joseph, why should 
you wish to save it even a little while longer ? 

[Countsss follows him and half pushes him into the 
room. Oountess noiselessly unbars the door, 
turns down the light, seizes a dagger, wounds 
herself on the arm, and falls on the ground by 
the window, as some men, headed by Carrain 
Avion, rush in. As they enter, Countess 
raises herself on her arm. 

Countess. Ah! you are too late. The wretch has escaped. 
He went by that window. I tried to hold him—the 
coward struck me. [Caprarn Avion lifts her up as she 
seems half insensible.| Send for my women. 


Avion. But where is the devil—the beast? Gone by 
that window? That’s impossible. {Zooks round the room. | 
How long ago did he go? How long? 

Countess. I cannot say. It seems long. I must have 
fainted. It may be five seconds—or ten minutes—or even 
longer. . . . Send for my women. He went by the 
window—he kicked me as he passed. I heard him drop 
to the ground. I should know him anywhere—a brutal 
face, like a fox. He had red hair. He was not a 
Spaniard. Oh, the coward! 

Avion. [Looking down from the window at the height below. | 
If he were a young man he might have jumped, but it 
would be folly to try and catch him now. At this moment 
a brawl in the streets would be fatal, and any information 
he may have gained will be quite useless. The attack has 
begun. 

Countess. It has begun. .. . [She stanches the wound 
with her handkerchief as she speaks.| Tell me what has 
happened. 

Avion. They are now making their way towards the 
Fort. The attack will be very sudden. If we lose; all 
will be lost; and if we win, it will mean complete victory. 

Countess. They say that if we can but take this Fort, 
every northern power in Europe will support us. As it is, 
they only want an excuse. 

Avion, But, for me, I think it unwise to throw so much 
on one venture. 

Countess. Ah, have courage! But you will be wanted. 
Go at once—join Monfero. Every man to-night is worth 
akingdom. See, my wound is nothing—it will soon be 
healed. [Guns heard in the distance and the sound of bugles. | 
I entreat you to go. I command it. See, there are four 
bells—I can ring any of them. I think I am more 
frightened than anything. I assure you it was the terror. 
[Laughs.| I believe it wasamere scratch. And in any 
case, our friend has left me, and it is always easier to 
jump down than to jump up! 

Avion. Ah, Madame, you teach us all a lesson in 
courage. 

[Countess goes towards door as aang she would 
bow them out. 


Countess. Lose no time, and God be with you! 
Avion. [ Gives an order to his men and they march out: he 
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lingers a moment and draws his sword.] To reassure myself, 
will you allow me to thrust this here and there behind the 
curtains? [He rushes for the black draperies over the door 
where Dxs Escas is.]| Why, this has been pulled down. 

Countess. Yes [ Concealing her terror] . . . the nail grew 
loose. On the whole, it is a good omen. I think it means 
that we must mourn no longer. 

Avion. [Laughing.| Well, I never quarrel with supersti- 
tion when it tells me pleasant things. You may be right. 
But, if there’s a room here, I think it is certainly possible 
that the villain has escaped that way. 

Countess. [Putting up her hand.] Ah, my good friend, no 
one ever crosses that threshold except myself. It is the 
room of Des Escas, I keep the key upon my heart. 

Avion. [ Bowing very low.] A thousand pardons, Madame. 

Countess. Oh, that is nothing. There is no harm in your 
looking under the altar table, and you might strike out at 
the curtains there. [ Points to window. 

[Avion strikes the curtains, As he approaches the 
altar, he pauses before the portrait of Dzs 
Escas and draws a deep sigh. 

Avion. Ah, Madame, if he were alive to-night I should 
feel more confident of victory. [Counress hangs her head 
and says nothing. He strikes under altar with his sword. | 
No, the devil escaped by the window. You are right. 
Good-night again. 

[Avion goes out. Countess bolts the door and 
returns slowly to the portrait, before which she 
stands with bent head. Des Escas at back 
cautiously opens the door and peeps out. He 
is dressed in his old Carlist uniform and comes 
down to Countess. She does not look round. 

Des Escas, What are you thinking of, Marie-Joseph? 
This silence has more in it than prayer—more in it than 
thanksgiving—more in it than peace. 

Countess. I do rejoice. . . . I do pray... . 
thanks to heaven. .. . 

Des Escas, Ah, but this is all on your lips—perhaps, in 
your heart also... . [He draws her toward him.) .. . 
Your eyes tell more. 

Countess. It may be that I think a little too. I am 
thinking of something that man said. 

Des Escas, And what was that? 

Countess. He said: ‘If the Count des Escas were alive 
to-night I should feel more confident of victory.” 

[ Passionately.| Ah, it is God alone whom we may never 
fear to love too well—it is God alone who never fails His 
friends— Who can never disappoint us in His goodness ! 

Des Escas. { Slowly.| And man alone may disappoint us 
in his frailty. When we are at our worst, we may still 
make amends, A man’s heart wills all, hopes all, dares 
all. . . . [Takes her wounded arm.| For me—this . . . and 
what—for you ? 

Countess. Grief. 

Des Escas. On my account? BecauseI live? Because 
I love you? Oh, on my soul, I have loved you. It may 
have been that I forgot to say so, but there’s the truth. 
| He lifts her face, studies it, and turns away.| . . . I hate 
death. ... 

Countess. [ Slowly.) Death? 


I do give 


(Looks at him with anguish. 
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Des Escas, They will come for me. 

Countess. Who? 

Des Escas. My men. 

Countess. Your men. 

Des Escas. Yes, they will come. for Monfero—that was 
the plan. They will come for him. They will find me. 

Countess. God! 

Des Eseas. I am going, Marie-Joseph. 

Countess. Where ? 

Des Escas, I am going to fight for my King! 

Countess. [Bitterly.] Which King? Which Queen? 
Which cause ? 

Des Escas. I will fight for your King—for your cause, 
for Don Carlos—for you . . . Marie-Joseph! 

[He kneels at her feet. Bugle heard outside and 
men’s vowes. 

Countess. Hark! What is that? 

[A voice outside, ‘‘In the Queen’s name!” 

Des Escas. [ Rising.| They have come for me. Are you 
brave ? 

Countess. God ! 

Des Escas. They come! 

Countess. God! 

Des Escas, Pray for me! 

Countess. God! 

[4 company of soldiers under Gunett Soprato 
rush in. Some of them arrest the Countsss 
and pinion her arms. Des Escas also is seized. 

Sobrato. [Presenting his pistol.) Are you for the Queen 
or Don Carlos? 

Des Escas. {Drawing himself up.| I denied my King 
once. 

Sobrato. [Still pointing the pistol.| My commands are 
these. If for the Queen—there is promotion. If for Don 
Carlos—there is this. . . . Are you for the Queen or Don 
Carlos ? 

Des Escas. | Looks at his wife, whose lips move: she says 
**Don Carlos,” inaudibly. He looks at Sosrato and draws 
himself up.| For Don Carlos! 

[Sosrato takes aim and shoots. Mante-JosErH 
gives a piercing scream. Dus Escas falls dead 
at once. 

Sobrato. { Taking off his cap and bowing low.| Madame, it 
was my duty—this fellow . . . [ Goes to look at the body. | 

Countess. | Fiercely.| Stand back! Stand back! I am 
his wife. 

[ At this moment men’s voices are heard outside singing 
the air from ** Don Giovanni.” 

Sobrato. { Rushing to the window.| What is that ? 

Countess. | With defiance.| A song! 

Sobrato. This is some dies ed s treachery abroad. 

Countess. I say, a song. 

[ The men at a signal from Sosrato release her, and 
rush out. She staggers forward, takes the cross 
From her neck, places it in the hand of Dxs 
Escas. Then she throws herself on the ground 
before the altar. 


[4s though praying.| The strength! The 


One kiss. . . . 


Countess. 
strength ! 
THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
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A Younger Reputation of 1865. 


A coop many people have been asking lately: ‘‘ Who is 
Dr. Sebastian Evans?” His version of The High 
History of the Holy Grail is perhaps the most attractive 
number of that attractive series, ‘‘The Temple Classics.” 
And with no less skill, and no less sympathy, the same 
writer has put into its English dress that remarkable 
earliest life of St. Francis, the discovery of which, by 
M. Sabatier, is in itself a justification of critical scholar- 
ship at the bar of letters. But these are by no means Dr. 
Evans’s first contributions to literature. A busy life, as 
barrister, designer of stained glass windows, editor of the 
People and the Birmingham Daily Gazette, has been more 
than once punctuated by the writing and the publication 
of poetry. And in 1865 Brother Fabian’s MS., and Other 
Poems, won the writer something of a reputation. It was 
in the early days of revived medisevalism, and Dr. Evans’s 
knowledge of chronicle and romance was something quite 
out of the common then and not perhaps altogether 
universal now. The legends in his book are conceived in 
a spirit half of seriousness, half of irony. They remind 
you on the one hand of the Jngoldsby Legends, on the other 
of the subtler work of M. Anatole ce in his medizeval 
moods. They are by no means unremunerative reading, 
though one feels that they are hardly of large enough 
composition to weather the storms of time or to tempt a 
resurrection. This may pass as a fair sample : 


Weil, ’t was one Thursday, just on Michaelmas, 

At daydawn, Randal starts him off to fish 

Down at Saint Wigbald’s ;—-whether he knew no trout 

Were in the brook, or whether he hoped for sport 

More to his mind in the Dame’s private pond 

Behind the cell—or whether, as I surmise, 

Diabolo instigante—God best knows ; 

But down he walked to the triangular stew 

Sacred to poor Dame Aylse’s favourite luce. 

The Dame—she had some wry whimsies in her skull— 

Had wont each morn and even, rain or shine, 

To cross the croft to this triangular pool 

And ring her silver sanctus on the marge— 

The bell, by the way—a gift from Ulverscroft, 

Rang oftener far as mass for Sir John Pike 

Than for the sisters, and Sir John, who lurked 

Plotting his raids among the chestnut roots 

That weave a wattled rampart round the bank 

Against the lower floodgate—when he heard 

Would dart from out his hiding with a swirl, 

And shoal on shoal of startled sticklebacks 

Leap silver-sided, flash on flash before, 

Like sprays of osier when the summer wind 

rs with their upturned leaves, while to and fro, 

poss roud at med of ar sen“ mail 
glistening hinges of his golden fins, 

The knightly Samal of the pool glanced by 

To claim his sovereign’s largess. If to-day 

She brought a full-fed frog (she docked the feet 

Before she gave him frogs), to-morrow came 

A brace of gudgeon or a slice of beef ; 

Except indeed on Fridays, when the fare 

Was only rye-bread manchet, soaked in milk. 

She had her faults good dame—for who is free ? 

But none can say she ever gave her fish 

Flesh on a Friday. 


In 1875 followed Jn the Studio: a Decade of Poems, 
which was more or less in the same vein. But two poems 


on “Arthur’s Knighting” and ‘‘The Eve of Morte 
Arthur” are more ambitious, and reveal Dr. Evans’s 
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re-occupation with the Arthurian legends, of which he 

as made so minute and fruitful a study. Besides the 
translation already mentioned, he has recently published 
an essay on the Grail legend, in which he makes a detailed 
and highly ingenious attempt: to interpret the signifi- 
cance of the adventures of Perceval in the castle of King 
Fisherman. In his eyes the whole legend is a late 
insertion in the Arthurian cycle, and has reference to the 


_ great interdict laid upon England in the reign of King 


John. King Fisherman is the Pope, Logres is England, 
Perceval is Bt. Dominic, and so fo: The early versions 
of the legend, says Dr. Evans, were written by Domini- 
cans, and hence the prominence of Perceval. The later 
versions, in which Galahad takes Perceval’s place, were 
written by Franciscans, and Galahad is clearly St. Francis. 
The Loathly lady, we suppose, is ‘‘ Our Lady Poverty.” 
Dr. Evans will have the Celticists down upon him, with 
their magic cauldron, but it is a suggestive essay, all the 
same. 


A Home of Rest 


For Tired Brain-Workers. 


Lapy Murray, concerning whose Home of Rest we wrote 
last week, has sent us a copy of the prospectus and rules 
of that establishment, together with an account of its 
purpose. It will, she hopes, be a Home of Rest for 
artists in every branch of art and for literary men, whether 
English or of other nations, enabling thexa during their 
stay ‘to regain power for work.” These words correct 
the impression which some persons entertain, that the Home 
of Rest is a kind of almshouse for literary men. On the 
contrary, perpetual residence is not possible there, and 
only active minds that are suffering from temporary strain 
or illness are wished for. This is the official prospectus of 
the Home : 





CHATEAU DE L’ESPERANCE. 
Hon. Lapy Murray’s HovsE oF REST, NEAR ANTIBES. 


This large house, standing in over ten acres of ground, 
recently purchased for the purpose of providing a temporary 
howe for artiste and authors in search of the rest so necessary 
to convalescence, is distant about one mile from Antibes Rail- 
way Station in a sunny and sheltered situation. 

In starting and keeping open ‘‘ L’Espérance,”’ Lady Murray 
ex applicants and their friends to ape sl the expenses 
of the journey out and back, and for the subsequent payment 
of £1 per week for board and lodging. The six Jarge front 
rooms with board £1 10s. per week. 

Sot are free to stay for longer or shorter periods, 
according to the necessities of their cases. 

‘* L’Espérauce”’ will be open this year from February 16 to 
May 1, and in subsequent years from November 1 to May 1. 

No incurable or infectious cases can be admitted. Communi- 
cations to be sent to Hon. Lady Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 


ce. 

N.B.—Six weeks’ return tickets vid Newhaven and Dieppe, 
second class, London to Cannes, cost £7 4s. 6d. They are now 
issued to Antibes, a few miles along the line from Cannes, by 
Messrs. Cook & Son’s obliging arrangements. 


RULEs. 


That the health of the applicant shall be such as to make a 
winter in a mild climate necessary, or at least advisable. 

That he shall be unable to obtain this without such assistance 
as he will find here. 

That his medical advisers shall be able to give a fair hope of 
his being able to return to his work after the benefit of a 
winter a ° 

That those admitted shall pay their journey out and back, 
and £1 per week for board and lodging. Personal washing, 
extra fires and lights, and wine charged extra. No dogs 
allowed, 

Guests taking meals in the Home must be punctual. No 
dish will be brought back for late-comers. 
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That a certain number of candles will be provided week 
for each bedroom. Guests requiring more must provide them. 

That fires are provided do Godpoone as Occasion requires, or 
on the recommendation of the medical attendant. 

That all lights in public rooms shall be put out at eleven 


p-m. 

That in applying for admission to this ‘‘Home of Rest,” the 
nlendinnall engages to conform to the Rules and to leave the 
“Home ” at any time he may be requested to do so by Lady 
Murray or by the Director, her representative. 


And this is the medical certificate : 


I hereby certify that 
care, or known to me, since 


is suffering from ‘ ’ 
which illness is not contagious, infectious, nor incurable, 
and, in my opinion, a residence of months (or 
weeks) in the Riviera would be likely to do the patient 
good, and enable him to resume his profession. 

Name 

Address 


has been under my 
, 189 , and that he 


Date 


The Director, who is now in charge, isnot English, but he 
speaks English fluently The Home, by the way, is in- 
tended only for men. 


Things Seen. 
Spring. 

Sprine, yesterday, on Waterloo Bridge. I could see 
neither flower nor leaf. But the sunshine bathed the 
town in one warmth, one brightness. All the red things 
were on duty, so to speak. In particular, the sail of a 
Rochester barge had been left idly hanging ; and its 
single patch of red seemed to robe the b wharves. 
Men were shooting unsightly litter into a boat; it 
mattered not. A trickling stream ran out from the flour 
mill, winding through fetid banks in the greater mud- 
bank: it mattered not. A wide warmth and gentleness 
prevailed; the stones were warm. The breeze. was lost 
and found, and you wondered to see it crinkling the river. 

And London? Oh, London was herself! A little red 
boat lay far off under the Embankment, red.like smoulder- 
ing fire; a thing to be conscious of, not to see. All else 
seemed white and grey. The City spires—those dear per- 
manent — that rise up in the picture-books— 
showed white and grey by turns as the curtain of smoke 
swung lazily. Then I saw St. Bride’s reflected in the 
river, and lo !—how had I missed it ?—thewhole Embank- 
ment was double, and the little red boat was glowing 
like a ruby among pearly shadows. All things were 
double, ne in the wonder of the moment I looked for 
nothing but saw everything. While I waited, the smoke, 
the wind, and the river prepared a greater vision. There 
in the “‘muddy” sivas Tene St. Paul’s, the whole inverted 
temple. Had I needed words, they would surely have 
been Milton’s : 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ; thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair. 


Irony. 


Sue (no longer young) was walking home, grave and 
depressed, from an animated Temperance meeting, at 
which she had teagan for the example of Total Abstinence 
among her fellow workers and a hee against the 
wickedness of permitting children to fetch and carry from 
the public-house, As she moved slowly down the village 


street she came upon a group of excited children, the 
centre one weeping pitifully and gazing on the fragments 
of a broken bottle and the wandering pools of beer on the 
pavement. 


To inquiries as to the trouble, came the 
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answer: ‘‘ Mother gave me tu for the beer—I 
it.” Here om burst tI tears. 

‘Will mother be angry with you for the accident?” 

A sad shrug of the shoulders and a nod was all the answer: 

There was a long silence, broken only. by two sobs from 

the child. ‘‘ Well—here—are—two es, go and buy 

some beer, and be more careful, and then mother won’t 


be angry." 
‘“‘ They charges a ha’penny for the bottle,” said one of 
the older children. | : 
The half-penny, too, was produced, tears were lost in 
smiles, and the Temperance advocate, grave, but light- 
hearted, pursued her way. 





Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Onz opens with dismay and surprise, with a feeling of 
disquietude, a study in fiction of modern Parisian morals 
and customs bya grave and mystical writer like M. Schuré. 
Here, indeed, is a proper occasion to echo Moliére’s cry : 
‘*Que diable allait i taire dans cette galére?” The novel 
is no less a disappointment than a surprise. Le Double, by 
reason of its motive, is rescued from the charge of vulgarity, 
but it is crude and impossible. M. Schuré’s sense o le 
and certain sober charm of expression, so lappily rendered 
in his more important work Sanctuaires d’ Orient, here quite 
forsake him. Mie writes a modern novel like the gifted 
amateur whom his friends unwisely press into print by 
injudicious and unfounded praise. His characterisation is 


— and facile, and his colouring is cheap melodrama. 
ut the whole, bad as it is, is saved by the ignity of the 
moral: salvation through renouncement in love. In a 


modern French novel it is a pleasing change to find any 
fundamental theory which lifts us above mere sensuali 

and upholstery and millinery, and so we are moderately 
thankful for this thin ray of light, though the atmosphere 
it penetrates is dull and dense enough even when purified, 
and the hero hardly seems worth the effort of redemption. 

Paul Marrias, a popular painter, is a conqueror 
among women, called in Society ‘‘the Tamer” and “the 
Torero.” He has a Saracen head, superlative beauty, 
swaggering manners. As a hero he is a little after the 
manner of our beloved Ouida. He meets his match in a 
lady—also a tamer of the opposite sex—a lurid, luminous, 
black angel. The scenes thet follow are the customary 
scenes of the French novel described by an unpractised 
hand. Paul is a very dull and ill-mannered dog—why is 
it that these conquerors of women are inevitably so ill- 
bred and ill-humoured ?—the lady is a very cheap sinner, 
no less disagreeable and insupportable. They have such 
a very bad time of it together once they elect to stray from 
the path of virtue (if either from childhood ever can be 
said to have dallied in that region of peace), that one 
wonders they came to yield to temptation. M. Schuré’s 
sympathies are with his worthless hero, and he has resolved 
to ie him. His model is x delicate, refined working- 
girl, engaged to a starvin emish painter, a symbolist 
and dreamer. These two are ceoetieaiiy Set ory 
but such as they are, they a distinct and pathetic 

. Marrias perceives that the little model is beginning 
to love him, and is tempted to break her lover’s heart. 
He, too, loves her, and renounces her, and de ; 

As a study of contemporary Parisian life, M. Léon 
Daudet’s Sébastien Gouvés is a work of more important sig- 
nificance. The moral it preaches is of a hardier and more 
disputable nature. Filial devotion is an admirable quality 
in woman ; but most old-fashioned persons will hold that 
there are limits to this virtue, beyond which it takes on 
quite another A man of science, at the bidding of 
a fashionable charlatan, a Jewish physician, comes to Paris 
to be miserably exploited by the fashionable charlatan, 
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who pays him a modest salary and claims the glory of his 
discoveries. We know that M. Daudet, an ex-medical 
student, loathes the medical profession, and ever since he 
left it holds it to be his instant duty as an honest man to 
climb up upon the house-tops and shout abroad his unutter- 
able contempt of doctors, surgeons, and the Academy of 
Medicine. Like his’ illustrious father, he would abolish 
academies of every kind, and maintains, with black and 
mordant emphasis, that every academician, member of an 
institute, fashionable physician and surgeon, is necessarily 
a scoundrel, a humbug, and a chartered highwayman. 
We have all our pet and irrational animosities. M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire detests the magistrature since he 
left it. Major Esterhazy no longer loves the Army. M. 
Léon Daudet elects to hold the profession he chose in 
youth in disesteem. One regrets it, but one takes his 
consistent and virulent attacks on an admirable profession 
for what they are worth. Sébastien Gouvés is a hard, 
unpleasing, but very clever, novel. M. Léon Daudet has 
an unsparing pen; but he possesses none of his father’s 
redeeming sensibility, none of his father’s little exquisite 
touches in his bitterest hour. He has no gaiety, no humour, 
no lightness, no charm. 

M. Henry Houssaye’s latest contribution to the vast 
collection of Napoleonic literature is a most serious and 
valuable study of Waterloo. ‘‘ After that,” writes M. 
Larroumet in the Figaro, “‘ we must for ever renounce the 
legend of an impeccable Napoleon and a Napoleon 
beneath himself. In 1815 the Emperor had as much 
genius and activity as in his most fortunate days, but he 
erred many times, and gravely. We must also renounce 
the legend of Grouchy responsible for the defeat, as well 
as that of Grouchy sacrificed before history by imperial 
egoism. At no moment did Napoleon rely on Grouchy’s 
arrival, and away from Napoleon, Grouchy badly executed 
orders vitiated by initial error. All Napoleon’s lieu- 
tenants, Ney as well as Soult, were below their task as 
all had superb moments.” The French _— of view, of 
course, rejects Wellington as the sole hero of Waterloo. 
For them it was the victory of allied forces against a single 
hero. M. Larroumet sums up the value of Henry 
Houssaye’s masterly work: “‘ As far as it is given to man, 
to a single man to reach absolute truth, M. Henry 
Houssaye has given it to us on Waterloo.” 

H. L. 








Memoirs of the Moment. 


Sr Marrnew Warre-Riptey was thirty when he made 
his happy marriage with Miss Majoribanks, a little more 
than a quarter of a century ago. It was a North Country 
alliance, and all the more popular on that account, where 
the Ridleys are a power; for Northumberland still retains 
that local patriotism which proximity to London does some- 
thing to destroy. It was less important that in politics the 
uniting families were divided ; and Lord Tweedmouth and 
Lady Aberdeen, staunchest Liberals of their class, have 
enjoyed rather than otherwise the perpetual little surprise 
of a sister as wife of the Conservative Home Secretary. 
The great grief of Lady Ridley’s life was the sudden 
death of her eldest daughter, Miss Cecilia Ridley, three 
years ago; and during her last days, before she became 
unconscious, she missed from her side her eldest son, 
absent in Egypt on his honeymoon. The decision of the 
Home Secretary that the burial should be, not at Blagdon, 
the seat of the Ridleys in Northumberland, but in the 
great democratic God’s acre of London at Kensal Green, is 
significant of the times, and a curious commentary, too, on 
the accusation made against him at the time of his 
appointment, that he was a squire first and everything else 
afterwards. Far better as a memorial of Lady Ridley 
than any elaborate tomb or effigy in the north is the full- 
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len, rtrait of her painted, not very long ago, by 
Mn Senont, R.A., which now hangs in the house in 
Carlton House-terrace, and which the world will be 
careful to preserve should the family ever cease to be its 
custodians. 





Tue Zimes on Tuesday morning considered in a leader- 


- ette the question of a successor to Lord Herschell as 


Great Britain’s Commissioner at Washington and also in 
the matter of the Venezuelan boundary. In so doing, it 
nominated the Lord Chief Justice of England with a con- 
fidence that had about it a certain air of authority and 
inspiration. Yet in the afternoon a member of Parliament, 
who rose in his place to ask if any appointment had been 
made, was told by Mr. Balfour that it had not. Nor had 
it, in the strict sense of the term, for not only must the 
Government offer, and Lord Russell of Killowen accept, 
but the Queen must formally approve. Barring this 
formality, the appointment may be regarded as a fixture, 
and the Government .be congratulated on its exercise of 
patronage. 





Tue ways of the Washington Conference are hard to 
divine; but if there was ever any real doubt about its 
reassembling in the autumn, the appointment of the Lord 
Chief Justice as British Commissioner will probably remove 
it. Lord Russell of Killowen is a sin ly popular man 
in America, as his visit there two or e years ago must 
have convinced the greatest cynic about the value of popu- 
lar applause—himself. He commands the respect of the 
Anglo-American and the pride of the Irish-American—a 
rare conjunction. 


Bur the Venezuelan boundary is the matter of more 
immediate concern. America, it will be remembered, 
objected to certain claims on Venezuelan territory put 
forward by Great Britain, and waved the Monroe manifesto 
in the face of Lord Salisbury, who replied that we wanted 
no new territory, and only asserted our rights established 
of old by the Schomberg line. As there were three so- 
called Schomberg lines, and as boundary posts, if ever 
planted, had long ago been obliterated, this did not seem 
to be a very definite or enlightening reply: Hence the 
Commission, which will assemble probably in Paris, and 
probably in the month of May. 


Or course the Courts lose the Lord Chief Justice ; and, 
equally of course, the opportunity will be taken to appoint 
another judge. Little inconvenience or none need result 
to the English suitor ; but any slight domestic drawbacks to 
the going of Lord Russell of Killowen must count nothing 
against having the best man as the representative of Great 
Britain at a council on the issue of which her Imperial 
interests depend. _ 


As for the outcry against the temporary absence of the 
Lord Chief Justice, those who utter it have probably a 
new grief or grievance in store for them. The Lord Chief 
Justice may possibly have a colleague at the Venezuelan 
Conference, and that will be a Lord Justice whom it is 
premature now to name. 


News of the death of Mr. William Charles Kingsbury 
Wilde reads suddenly enough to those who remember him 
when he first came to London, fresh from Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he had shone, and full of ambition to make 
his light blaze over London. Willie Wilde brought with 
him to town a copy of KXotabos, the college magazine, 
containing a sonnet on which he a good deal prided 
himself, and built some hopes of future poetical honours. 
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‘‘ Salome” was the theme, and she speaks describing her 
dance before Herod and his men : 


And every soul was mine, mine utterly, 

And thrice each throat cried out aloud my name. 
‘* Ask what thou wilt,” black-bearded Herod said. 
‘* God wot a weird thing do I crave for prize ; 
Give me I pray thee, presently, the h 

Of John the Baptist.”” *Twixt my hands it lies. 
Ah, mother, see the lips, the half-closed eyes, 

Dost think he hates us still now he is dead ? 


Times are changed. Twenty years ago the young man 
who wrote as well as that was the exception: now the 
exception is the man who, if he writes at all, does not write 
better. But this young sonneteer was a beautiful reader 
in those days, and so the friends to whom he delivered 
his lines applauded them, though they seemed to lose some 
of their virtue when they got into print. 


Tue end of it was that Mr. William Wilde did nothing 
to illustrate the name that came to him with a certain echo 
of renown. His father, Sir William, was a surgeon of 
Dublin repute ; and his mother was a writer of verse which 
found many readers, and in which the patriotism outstripped 
the poetry. There was not much home life for the son of 
Sir William and Lady Wilde, the ey being not wholly 
in sympathy with each other; and that influence was one 
which undoubtedly was missed by an impressionable youth. 
His first dreams as a poet gave way to an ambition to write 
stories—it had to be ‘‘ creative work”—and some of the 
smartest stories in the World early in the eighties were 
from his pen. That was a vein easily exhausted; and Mr. 
Wilde, after trying to run a weekly paper, Pan (whose 
tint set the fashions in green journals), took to daily 
journalism for his daily bread, becoming a contributor (and 
for a time a very successful contributor) to the Daily Tele- 
graph. A tour in America resulted, as everyone knows, in 
a marriage which the lady afterwards annulled; and a 
second marriage brought to Mr. William Wilde, not only 
a daughter, but perhaps the greatest peace he had known 
in his drifting years of life, numbering in all only forty- 
S1X. 


Mr. Krertne’s poem, “The White Man’s Burden,” has 
not escaped the American parodist. Mr. E. H. Crosby 
has scornfully adapted the title to a very different set of 
sentiments. His verses begin thus: 


Take up the White Man’s burden ; 
Send forth your sturdy sons, 
And load them down with whisky 

And Testaments and guns. 
Throw in a few diseases 

To spread in tropic climes, 
For there the healthy niggers 

Are quite behind the times. 


The same strain is maintained throughout. 


A patty paper makes an allusion to “St. Elihu 
Vedder ”—a misprint he will perhaps pardon. Mr. Elihu 
Vedder—the Elihu seems to belong to Biblical sanctity— 
is now an oldish man, whose studio in Rome is a haunt of 
American visitors on Sunday afternoons, and whose pic- 
tures seem to have their inspiration in other worlds than 
ours. They are mystical, starry, transcendental. He is, 
too, a painter of tiles, many pilgrims to the studio in the 
Via Capo le Case carrying away with them these souvenirs 
—ata price. As an illustrator, moreover, of the inevit- 
able Omar Khayyam, copies of which can also be bought 
at the studio, Mr. Vedder ought to have a particularly 
warm welcome in London, whither he proposes to come, 
with an exhibition, this spring. 
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“At One o’Clock Precisely.” 
A Book Auction. 


An auctioneer is wonderful. This one united the calm of 
the os x with the quickness of Ariel. He cajoled, he 
appe "¥ he commented on books and _ illustrations 
(“* Pretty book !””—‘ Pretty illustrations! ”’), he called for 
a chair for Mr. Z., he took bids from words that I could not 
hear, and from nods that I could not see. He was quick 
as lightning, and as wax receptive. He tore bids from the 
crowd, picked them up like a conjurer, suggested and 
fathered them, so that one-and-ninepence became three- 
and-threepence by a process you could not follow. Yet his 
leisure was great. A postman brought a letter. He 
seemed to dally with it, and to be nice in the opening of 
it, yet he was repeating the bids like a shuttle. He sat 
calm and rotund, his hands were slow, and he looked 
down at a deprecatory angle while the booksellers clashed 
and synchronised, and raised disputes which he waived 
with a faint corrugation of his brow. No bidder was too 
distant from him; and he would throw a hint to a cus- 
tomer as an angler drops a fly over an indolent trout. I 
stood to the front and wished I had been more modest. 
He raked the room for bids, and it was perilous to meet 
his eye. To move one’s hand or cough might be ex- 
pensive, for he saw a bid in the motion of an eyelash, and 
once, when I smiled, he had nearly assigned to me thirty 
copies of Motley’s Dutch Republic. The buyers stood 
forward or retired as the lots varied, but his was con- 
tinuous action, eager yet unruffled, mercurial yet sedate. 
He sat as Cause above confused Effect. The boy beneath 
him bounded like a marsupial. He was trained to 
obedience. Did he take a book to Mr. B. ? he was lassoed 
by a demi-word, and handed it to Mr. A. The book- 
sellers, too, were chided when need was—and with what 
nice tact, with what old and tested blends of bluntness 
and suavity! When they were slow to bid for a peer’s 
Reminiscences, in two volumes, how reasonably he pointed 
out that these books were here for them to take at their 
own price ; to-morrow the chance would be gone. Now was 
the accepted time, they might have them if they liked, 
but if they would not bid, why then—he dipped his pen 
and said, with a swift resignation, that then, they might 
do the other thing. This, perhaps, was less than Olympian 
—I know not—but the peer’s Reminiscences were hought. 
Just as daintily would he recommend a book to the willing 
buyer. ‘One of the prettiest counties in the whole 
country, sir,” he said, as his boy distributed specimens of a 
work on Hertfordshire. ‘A rather instructive little 
book” was his luminous estimate of a history of the 
Garrick Club. It seemed to me that it was a sale of 
‘‘ remainders,” but he defied us to find the word in the 
Catalogue or on its cover. Many of the books, however, 
were new eg gg and some bore this year’s date. 
They went at a third, a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth of their 
published prices, in batches of 5, 10, 20, 30, and 50. 
They melted like snow. I thought of the pains of author- 
ship, and as I left the sale-room I heard that smooth, 
untiring voice. I had not ee that books, which take 
so long to write, could be so sold, so fast or for so little. 
Even —— takes three weeks to write a book, but this 
gentleman sells them off at the rate of thirty in four 
seconds. 








LIFE is a game of whist. From unseen sources 
The cards are shuffled and the hands are dealt ; 
Blind are our efforts to control the forces 
That, though unseen, are no less strongly felt. 
I do not like the way the cards are shuffled ; 
But still I like the game and want to play. 
Thus through the long, long night will I, unraftled, 
Play what I get until the break of day. 
By Eugene Ware. ‘‘The Whist Reference Book.” 
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An Ode to Old Chronics. 


Tne door of the editorial office opened and a very thin 
man with a very bright and cheerful face entered. 

He laid a manuscript upon the table, saying: ‘‘I have 
just been reading Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass.” 
They have made me happy, because I have wanted for 
years to write a poem, and the rhymes and metres have 
tangled me. But I see now that rhyme and metre are the 
fifth ana sixth wheels to a waggon. I have therefore 
thrown them away and cut loose. Here is my poem: ” 


I sing a song to the old “ Chronics,” for I am an 
old ‘ Chronic” myself. 

For sixty years I have had the dyspepsia and have 
had it bad! 

I cannot eat pate-de-foie-gras. I cannot eat Welsh 
rarebit at ten o’clock at night. I cannot eat 
~ puddings and mince pies and boiled cabbage 
at 


And what is worse I cannot even eat beefsteak. and 
potatoes, brown bread and oat meal, without 
having cramps and swelling up like a balloon. 

I cannot sleep well at night, but have to get up and 
walk around the house even when it is cold and 
the furnace fire is banked up and the draughts 
turned off. 

Oh, I know what it is, the whole of it, from top to 
bottom, up and down, and all the way round. 
But what of it? It can’t be helped, and what is 
the mortal use of going around like a ‘“‘kill-joy”’? 

Come now, old ‘Chronics,” wherever you are, in 
America, in England, in France, in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Greece, Africa, Turkey, India, 
China, Russia, Japan and islands of the sea, 
cheer up! 

Come now, I throw out my big bass voice to you! 

I speak to you without regard to age or sex, for 
all are alike to me, old folks and children, men 
and women. I care not whether you are black 
or white or red or yellow or green or blue (the 
bluer the better for my purpose). 

I care not what ails you! 

Maybe you are a poor old rheumatic with stiff joints 
and muscles all drawn up into sailor’s knots. 
Maybe you have got the gout, and not from any 
fault of your own, but from some roystering old 
ancestor who thought more of his palate than of 
his posterity. 

Maybe it is the consumption and you are slowly 
coughing up all your bright red blood and going 
down to the grave in racking pain while all your 
young friends—your childhood companions—are 
sweeping onward in all the ecstacy of life to 
seize its prizes. 

Are you lame, dumb, paralytic, neuralgic, knock- 
kneed, bow-legged, freckled, near-sighted — do 
you have to carry a big ear-trumpet or hire a 
boy or a little dog to lead you? 

Are you hump-backed, have" you rickets, erysipelas, 
or are you stupid and dull and unlucky ? 

Which one of all earth’s thousand ills that seize upon 
men and hang to them and won’t let go until 
the grave loosens their grip—which one, I say, 
holds you ? 

No matter. 

Be brave. Be cheerful. Look up. Go forward! 

Grin and bear it! Don’t kick! 

Show the strong how the weak can bear their 

burdens! Make cowards and whiners ashamed 

of themselves when they see you! Show all 
classes and conditions that the old ‘‘ Chronics” 
may die, but will never surrender ! 
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Remember that the great Comerado waits on the 
shore on the further side of the river of the 
death—He the Sufferer—and looks for the men 
who have come up out of great tribulations. 


When he had finished, the burly old editor tapped his 
forehead and winked at his assistant. -But when the 
“copy” was placed in Ais hands, the old printer smiled 
and said softly to himself in a harsh asthmatic voice 
(speaking with great difficulty): ‘‘ Whoever he is, ‘he 
has been there!’’’ And he braced up and set type with 


new courage. 
Charles F. Goss in *‘ The Conservator.”’ 








Correspondence. 


Sydney Smith and the Tortoise. 


Sir,—With regard to the tortoise story claimed by Sir 
Frederick Pollock (the child being, as he says, his brother 
George [?]) I can only refer you to the account given by 
my mother, Lady Holland, in her memoir of my grand- 
father, the Rev. Sydney Smith (p. 320) : 


We were all assembled to look at a turtle that had been 
sent to the house of a friend, when a child of the party 
stooped down and began eagerly stroking the shell. 

** Why are you doing that, B ?” said my father. 

‘‘Oh! to please the turtle.” 

‘‘ Why, child, you might as well stroke the dome of St. 
Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter !”’ 

Thus Sydney Smith’s daughter acknowledges the authen- 
ticity of the story, and seems to have been present in 
person on the occasion. Only the tortoise appears to have 
been a turtle, and the child’s name began with a B. 
Possibly, therefore—as history often repeats itself—both 
turtle and tortoise tale may be true, my grandfather being 
the author of one, and Sir Frederick of the other.—I am, 
&e., CaRoLINE HoLianp. 
72, Brook-street, W.: March 13. 


[Miss Holland refers to this passage in Sir M. E. Grant- 
Duff’s Notes from an Indian Diary, quoted in our review: 
“The Breakfast Club met at Henry Cowper’s. [Sir 
Frederick} Pollock told us that it was he, and not Sydney 
Smith, who said to the child who was patting the tortoise, 
‘You might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s by way 
of pleasing the Dean and Chapter.’ Pollock first put 
about the story under the name of his father, the Lord 
Chief Baron; but it was really his own. The child was 
his brother George.” —Ep. AcaDEMy. | 





Green’s ‘Short History.” 


Str,—I was surprised on reading the letter of ‘‘ T. H. G.” 
to find that anyone should question the accuracy of Green’s 
account of the scene in the death-chamber of Charles II. 
Your correspondent is himself in error in stating that only 
two bishops were in attendance on the dying king, for we 
are told by Evelyn that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Ely, and Bath and Wells 
watched by his bedside in turn. 

The ‘‘ blessing ”’ incident is described very fully by Dr. 
Lingard, who, as usual, is liberal in his citation of authori- 
ties. To my mind the matter is interesting as an illustration 
of how a statement accepted by general consent may owe 
its significance to the spirit in which it isreported. Bishop 
Burnett, with an unmistakable allusion to the frailties of 
Charles, seems to chuckle at the idea of these bishops and 
courtiers claiming the king as their ‘‘ common father ”—in 
the sense that the King of Yvetot was called the father of 
all his land—and beseechinug the paternal blessing. 

As described by Lingard, the scene is an impressive one. 
The Duke of York knelt by the bedside and kissed the 
king’s hand. Not once did Charles mention Monmouth, 
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‘‘ but he sent for his other illegitimate sons, recommended 
them to James, and drawing each by the hand successively 
gave them his blessing. At this sight one of the prelates 
observed that the king, the Lord’s anointed, was the com- 
mon father of all his subjects; everyone present instantly. 
threw himself on his knees, and Charles, being raised up, 
pronounced a blessing over them.” 

Dr. Green, while despising the inuendo of Burnett’s 
account, is. unmoved by the almost sacred scene pictured 
by Lingard, and very properly represents the whole thing 
as a piece of ghastly mummery. As to who were the 
kneeling persons, the language employed by Dr. Lingard 
should convince “‘'T. H. G.” that there could be no such 
reservation about the blessing as he conceives. We ma 
assume that, in addition to those mentioned, the Earls of 
Bath and Feversham were present, besides. the bishops, 
physicians, and attendants who had been readmitted on the 
departure of Huddieston, the confessor.—I am, &c., 

F. B. 

Baldovan, N.B. 


Peel and Tennyson. 


Sir,—In your issue of March 4 one can read, on p. 273, 
your contributor’s comments upon the “‘ Peel Papers” and 
his (Peel’s) treatment of Tennyson in the matter of a 
pension. Inremarking upon Mr. Gladstone’s letter (which 
was written in answer to one from ‘Sir Robert ” asking 
for a “character” of Tennyson), your contributor writes: 
‘‘ which came as follows, and which, one must remember, 
was penned after Tennyson had written what is now 
generally admitted to be his finest poetry.” 

As these remarks apply to the year 1845, and Tennyson 
did not publish ‘‘The Princess” until 1847, “‘In Memo- 
riam,”’ 1850, ‘‘ Maud,” 1855, “ Idylls of the King,” 1859— 
unless he had written all these previous to 1845, surely 
it cannot be a safe assertion to rh “‘ after Tennyson had 
written what is now generally admitted to be his finest 
poetry.”—I am, &c., 

T. Evwarps-Jonzs. 

Garden Villas, Ipswich. 


An Explanation. 


Str,—I have been asked by Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson to 
explain that a volume of collected pieces published by me 
last autumn under the title of “ Huntingerop Hall, and 
other Stories, by Alfred E. T. Watson and other Sporting 
Writers,” and lettered outside ‘‘ Hunting Crop Hall. 
A. E. T. Watson,” was not prepared nor edited by that 
gentleman, and that he had nothing to do with the 
publication. 

The two stories by Mr. Watson included in the volume 
were republished from London Society of 1872 by arrange- 
ment made by me with Mr. James Hogg, the proprietor of 
the copyrights, and not by permission of Mr. Watson, the 
writer of the stories.—I am, &c., 

Gzorce Repway. 


‘* The Forest Lovers.’’ 


Sir,—In your issue of February 11 we read a note 
on page 175, in which you say, “It is a little odd that 
The Forest Lovers seems to have met with no popularity 
across the Atlantic.” As the Acapgmy, deservedly, is 
read very widely in the United States, we feel sure that 
you would like to know the facts of the case, which are, 
that throughout last summer and autumn Zhe Forest 
Lovers was one of the best selling books of the year, and is 
still having a large sale. It is now in its seventh large 
edition.—I am, &c., Ws. 8. Boorn, 

New York. For the Macmillan Company. 


18 March, 1899. 


Epigrams, 

Srmr,—My attention has been drawn to a review of a 
work of mine— Short Poems (Kegan poy Be your issue of 
February 18. I have no intention of ing with your 
critic’s estimate of my book as a whole. I only want to 
say that he appears to have misconceived my ideas of the 
epigram as a poetical form. He says that my epi 
are not very epigrammatic. Are all those of Martial or 
Landor “very epigrammatic” ? An epigram may be a 
sey grave poem, devoid of pungency or wit; such, 
or instance, as that of Landor, beginning “I strove with 
none, for none was worth my strife.” ere, for instance, 
is a specimen of my own, newly written : 

On Mr. Kripiine’s ILLNEss. 
Rudyard, we love thee: nay, you must not go ; 
And more we love thee, since you suffer so ; 
You that have spells to make us laugh or cry, 
Whilst yet you live, we wish that Death would die. 


Here there is no pungency; yet I claim that this is an 
epigram, just as Woleot’s quatrain “To Sleep” is an 
ape If your critic will bear in mind Mr. Watson’s 
“‘ Note on Epigrams,” he will better understand my notion 
of this poetical form.—I am, &c., 

Joun OrrweEL.. 


[There are, of course, epigrams and epigrams. When 
our reviewer said that Mr. Ottwell’s examples were not 
very epigrammatic, he meant what he said, for though an 
epigram is a short poem a short poem is not necessarily an 
epigram. Mr. Ottwell does not prove him wrong by the 
perfectly accurate statement that an epigram need not be 
pungent or witty, nor by the not very epigrammatic 
specimen he here adduces.—Ep. AcapEmy. | 








Our Literary Competitions. 


’ Result of Competition No. 23. 


WE printed last week several columns of publishers’ announcements ; 
and on our Prize Competition page we asked our readers to select 
from those columns the twelve best books. A collation of the 
ninety-eight lists sent in shows that in the opinion of our readers 
the following are, in their order of merit, the twelve best bovks 
belonging to the spring season, the number of votes each has 
obtained being placed after it : 

The Browning Letters. (Smith, Elder.) sii i 

Omar Khayyam. “Golden Treasury Series.” (Macmillan.) 52 

The Life of Tennyson. aa) ove bai oo & 


The Life of Borrow. ( a ii eas saan 
Imitation of Christ. (Kegan Paul. ties is a 
The Life of William Morris. (Longmans.) ... on” ae 
White's Selborne. (Lane.) ose ose ods a 
Vanity Fair. (Methuen.)... eee we wn a a 
The Life of Millais, (Methuen.)... - ae es 
Pride and Prejudice. (Methuen) the ok a 
Mr. Hewlett’s Forest Lovers. (Macmillan.) ... ~~ 
Pickwick Papers. (Methuen.) toe a oe ae 


And these are the second twelve : 


Jowett’s Letters. (Murray.)... ise an ie 
The Life of Gladstone. (Cassell.) i des we 
Tennyson’s Poems. Sixpenny Edition. (Macmillan.) 20 
Carlyle’s Past and Present. (Dent.)... ~ ite 

Herford’s Shakespeare. -(Macmillan.) ... i ae 


Alfred the Great. (Black.) “ jan aa ~~ 
H. G. Wells's When the Sleeper Wakes. (Harpers.)... 12 
Mr. Dooley. (Grant Richards.) ... ite aes as 
The Etchingham Letters. (Smith, Eider.) ... a ae 
Trevelyan’s American Revolution. (Longmans.) ... 9 
Kinglake’s Eothen. (Methuen.)... am ae nie, OA 
Green's Conquest of England. (Macmillan.) ... a 


These figures are very interesting. The absence of new fiction— 
represented only by The Forest Lovers and When the Sleeper Wakes 
—is striking, and we have yet another proof of how large an 
audience an interesting biography will always command. The 
inclusion of Vanity Fair, Pride and Prejudice, and Past and 
Present, indicates the affection that people entertain for small 
editions, all three being in pocket form. The of Pickwick 
is another sign, if another were needed, that still holds his 


own, Finally, we would remark that the Life of Danton was 
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THE 12 BEST BOOKS OF THE SPRING. 


A collation of replies to last week's Prize Competition (see page 340 
of this issue) gives the following as the 12 best books of the 


Spring Season. 










PRICE. 


21/ 





SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
THE LETTERS of ROBERT BROWNING and ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BARRETT, 


2vols. Second Edition ready. 








2/6 


net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. _ 
THE RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. “Golden Treasury ” Series. 









10/6 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: A MEMOIR. 


With Portrait. 1 vol. Edition. 


By his Son. 





48 





36/- 


JOHN MURRAY. 
THE LIFE and WRITINGS of GEORGE BORROW. 





39 





15/- 


net. 


KEGAN PAUL & CO. 


THE IMITATION of CHRIST. 


Tilustrated with a Frontispiece to each book, Title-Page, and Cover Design by L. HOUSMAN, 
Narrow demy. 


Edition de luxe, 






33 





32/- 


LONGMANS & CO. 


Will be Ready Early in April. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. be Photogravure Portraits and 15 Illustrations by E. H. New, &c. 
2 vols., 8vo. 





32 i 





/6 


ne" per Part. 


JOHN LANE. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 


Over 200 Illustrations by E.H. New. Edited by Grant Allen. 12 Parts. 






32 





2/- 


METHUEN & CO. 
VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 


“Little Library” Edition. 






32 











32/- 


net. 


METHUEN & CO. 
THE LIFE of SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. By his Son. 








2/- 


METHUEN & CO. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 


** Little Library” Edition. 





27 





6°: 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
THE FOREST LOVERS. By Maurice Hewlett. 


Sixpenny Edition. 





27 





3/- 








METHUEN & CO. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 


Preface by George Gissing. Pictures by E. H. New. 











22 
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many times mentioned in the lists, but the circumstances that two 
lives of Danton belong to the spring season, and the author was 
frequently not specified, exclude the book from the first four-and- 
twenty. Oertain competitors included books not to be found in 
last week’s ACADEMY at all, 

No one named the first twelve complete, but Mr. Thomas Fleming, 
care of Mrs. Fraser, 25, Bruntsfield-avenue, Edinburgh, has supplied 
nine of them, and to him, therefore, a cheque for a guinea has been 
posted. His remaining three books were Jowett’s Letters, which 
comes thirteenth in the voting, Prof. Herford'’s edition of Shake- 
speare, which comes seventeenth, and the Life of Miiller. 

Replies received from :—T. L. H., DolgeJley ; E. C. M. D., Credi- 
ton; A. T. G., London ; T. 8. E., Sheffield; 8. D. A. W., Tiverton ; 
if, 8. U., Chelsfield; F. A., Leeds; A. S, Carlisle; C. B. D., Bridg- 
water ; W. P., Liverpool; A. M., Glasgow; A. G., Reigate; H. J., 
London ; P. R. W., Tavistock ; G. R., Aberdeen; A. E. B,, London ; 
E. M., Glasgow ; M. L. P., Wilton; R. H., Aston Manor; F. G. C., 
Hull; E. C. A., Norwich ; D. D. C., Edinburgh ; J. T. A‘, Ireland ; 
W. F. C., London; C., Bedford; A. R. §., Stratford; J. L. P., 
London; L. M. 8., Weston-super-Mare; A. C., Edinburgh ; M. A., 
Sale; C. J. C., Cardiff; M. E. H., Bradford; E. A., Belper ; E. B., 
London; J. G., London; “B.,” Cambridge; S. J. B., Waltham 

Jross ; H. T., Epsom ; A. W. P., Londonderry ; J. J. P., Oswestry ; 

J.G., Bridlington Quay; H. B. F., London; W. J. H., Worcester ; 
W. F., Birmingham; A. R. B, Malvern; W., Oxford; T. E. O., 
Brighton ; E. F. F., Didcot ; A. R., London ; A, H. C., Lee; G. E. M., 
London ; G. B., Beckenham ; W. M., York ; H. L. R., Cardiff ; C. E. D., 
London; H. H. J. F., Sutton; W. P. W., Caterham; J. W. G., 
London; M. H., Derby ; H. T. H., Newbury; E. H. C., Abergele ; 
C. F. K , Eccles ; H. H. R, London ; M.S., London ; J. C., London ; 
A. B., Cardiff; W. H. G., London; J., Whithy; S. D., London; 
B. L. K. B, London; L. E.-J., Ipswich; W. R., Leytonstone ; 
L, R. G. W., Richmond ; R. H., Addiscombe ; 8., Marple; E. M. C., 
London ; L. F. M., London; A. M. C., Bristol; R. G. M., Glasgow ; 
F. B, Dorking ; W. H. D., Olton; C.8., Brighton ; W. 8 , Glasgow ; 
W. D., Andover ; J. 8., London ; T. C., Buxted ; W. D., Edinburgh ; 
D. 0. M, Edinburgh ; G. M., London ; A. E. L., Stafford ; W. F. K., 
Dublin; J. F. 0., London; P. B. M. W., Uardiff ; R. F., Belfast ; 
J. L. M., Edinburgh ; and two others—the name of one of which is 
missing and the other is by request not printed. 


Competition No. 24. 

A publishing firm is just now preparing a new series of literary 
monographs of English writers. The programme, as at present 
announced, includes only one woman writer—George Eliot, Mr. 
W. P. James, in commenting in the St. James's Gazette upon 
this circumstance, suggests that the readers of the ACADEMY should 
be called upon to draw upa list of women writers that deserve 
inclusion, together with the critics best fitted to deal with them. 
We take the hint, and offer a prize of one guinea to the best list of 
six monographs on the lines of those in the “English Men of 
Letters Series,” the subject of each being an English woman writer 
of this century (exclusive of George Eliot, who is already arranged 
for), and the monographer a living English author, either man or 
woman, In this instance the decision will be made by the ACADEMY, 
and not by popular suffrage. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcADEMy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 21. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 344, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, March 16. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Palmer (J.), The Gospel Problems and their Solution ............... (Allenson) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
Trevelyan (S. M.), England in the Age of Wycltffe .................. (Longmans) 15/0 
Palgrave (G. F.), Francis ‘turner Palgrave: his Journals and Memories 
Oe BN Te cadicincocnntaqencccnicecsnsesiaeineete 6 censeseantnnaanemenetaint (Longmans) 10/6 
ae ae . (Longmans) 12/6 


Pinvert (L ), Jacques Grévin: Etude Biographique et Littéraire 
(Fontemoign, Paris) 12 fr. 
Craddock (C. E.), The Story of Old Fort Loudon .............. ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Knapp (W. L.), Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow. 
BB VODs svcvcccesnsrscnee- sesscrescesbcobessccosacconesseescesooeste +++ etbetpecscnseee (Murray) 32/0 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 
Mourey (G.), Les Arts de la Vie et la Régne de la Laideur ... (Ollendorff) 
Texte (J.), Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 
Literature, translated by J. W. Matthews .............s0.00s000e- (Duckwwrth) 7/6 
Powys (J. C.), Poe Rider & Son) 6/0 


ms eencotecel 
Realf (R.}, Poems. Edited by R. J. Hinton.., ........(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 10/0 








TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 





Ellis (B.), An English Girl’s First Impressions of Burmabh ......... (Simpkin 

Johnstone (J.), ANA ite Pasare 22... .cccsccseee coccscccseosesrecrseres 8 

David «Mrs. E.), Funafuti, or Three Months on a Coral Isla.d: 
Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition ...........0.+...++ (Murray) 12/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mark (H. T.), An Ontline of the History of Educational Theories in 

England > duds chasielinin tiodelaaatar asatian (Sonnenschein) 3/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mortimer (G.) Coane on Human Love ... «.....-+-+:...-.(Univ. Press, Ltd.) 10/0 
Singes (G. AS, Judicial Scandals and Errors: I., Press Censorship and 
Wright (C. T. H.), London Library: Shelf Classification List, 1899 


(London Library) 1/0 
Herford (C. H.), “* Eversley”” Shakes %  & Spee es (Macmillan) 5/0 
Butler (W. M ), The Whist Reference : 
(John C, Yorston Publishing Co.) 6 
Blatchford (A. N.), Idylls of Old Greece ........0... + see-2++ seesesese (Arrowsmith) 2/ 
Thornhill (M.), Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian Official ......... +.(Murray) 6/9 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Browning (E. B.), Aurora Leigh _...... ‘hes toocsiindsinintabanecaunounediacstied Ses 2/0 


Tennyson (Alfred, /6 
Reynolds-Ball (E. A.), Mediterranean Winter Resorts ........- (Kegan Paul) 6/0 
Braid (J.), Neurypnology; or, the Rationale of Nervous Sleep. Edited 

Bay A. Bh, WaltO.....ccccc.ccsecscoree covcescesce cocccccccoocesccessoces 0: eee (Redway) net 10/6 
Tronqaill, Rhymes . ...  .c..cccseice cosssses sesee + seseeesenees sence seen (ROGWay) net /9 
Sheldon (OC. M.), The Bedemption of Freetown _ ...(Sunday School Union) 1/0 
Pollock (Sir F.), Spinoza: his Life and Philosophy .. ...... (Duckworth) net 8/0 
Austen (Jane), Catherine Morland 


Lord), Poems, including ‘‘In Memoriam” (Macmil 
Resorts 








(Editions de la Revue Blanche, Paris) 3fr. 50c. 
Carey (R. N.), Sir Godfrey’s Grand-Daughter ...............seseees (Macmillan) 3/6 
Announcements. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish immediately a new novel, 
entitled Rachel, by Miss Jane H. Findlater, author of The 
Green Graves of Balgowrie. 

Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons are about to pub- 
lish a volume on Holland and the Hoilanders, by Mr. David 8. 
Meldrum. The work contains over eighty illustrations, chiefly 
from paintings and drawings by the leading Dutch artists. 

Mr. Joun Lone published on Thursday, 16th inst., simul- 
taneously in Londou and New York, Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 
new novel, A Fair Fraud. 

Messrs. CassEtt & Co. will publish early next month Max 
Pemberton’s new novel, The Garden of Swords: a Story of the 
Siege of Strasburg. Messrs. Cassell & Co. will also publish 
early in April The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, edited by 
Sir Wemyss Reid, complete in one volume. 


Miss ELtEN THORNEYCROFT Fowxer, the author of 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby, has completed a new novel, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. are publishing this month. Its title 
is A Double Thread, and it deals partly with London society 
life and partly with upper middle-class provincial life. 





The Academy. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43, Chancery-lane. 


Special Notice. 


The ACADEMY will be sent post-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Thr ; postage One Halfpenny. Price 
Sor 52 issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 

To SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD. 

Foreign Rates for Yearly Subscriptions ............ 21s. 8d., 
including postage. 

The ACADEMY is published Friday morning. Advertise- 
ments should reach the office not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

All business letters regarding the supply of the paper, &c., should 
be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

To CoNTRIBUTORS. 

The Epttor will make every effort to return reje ted contributions, 
provided a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have their MSS. type- 
written. 











LOVERS OF ALL GOOD BOOKS SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


By the unanimous opinion of the Press this is the most complete and hand- 
some Kdition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustrations, Sold in Sets only. 

Prospectus on Application. 
W. THACKER & CO., Creed Lane, E.C. 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


NOW READY. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to 


the PRIVATE LAW of ROME. By the late 

JAMES MUIRGEAD, LL.D., Professor of Roman 

Law in the ® University of Edinburgh. Second 

Edition. aud _ ited by HENRY 

GOUDY LED. — Professor of Civil Law, 
Oxford. ’ Demy Bvo, cloth, price 21s, 

“No better authority could have been found to bring the late 
Dr. Muirhead’s work up to date, and Dr. Goudy has supple- 
mented the author’s notes with references to the most recent 

po ical Introduction to = 
Private Law o * needs no words of pa FE 
students who sitihed find ' in it a most exhaustive study.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


THE LAST LINK. Our Present 


Knowledge of the Descert of Man. By ERNST 
HAECKEL (Jgna). With Notes and Biographical 
Sketches by HANS GADOW, F.R.S., Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
* The clearness and simplicity of Ly little volume and its 
general freedom from technicalities should at once render it 
cxteymsly popeter. No one interested in, the 
the descent of man should miss reading it. 
be a master, and as it is very unlikely that an 
toalter the ona ~aitlon of things will be made before 1901, the book 
bas the additional interest of being a ' a last work of 
the century on the subject.”— Aberdeen J 


THE MORMON PROPHET. By 


LILY DOUGALL, Author of “A Dozen Ways of 
Love,” “ Beggars All,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price és. 

“ Miss Dougall may be - tulated both on her choice of a 
subject for her new book on her remarkably able and in- 
teresting treatment of it.. ak ‘taecinating story, which is even 
more i —-——I and more fascinatiug as a psychological 


stud 

“Fits in'e is a aon of a very superior type. The style is excel- 
lent and the characters are full of life. And the figure of Joe 
Smith, that extraordinary blending of genius and fool, will live 
in. the memory of the reader.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

“The hero is Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, and 
the author’s aim has been to present him as he is reveated in 
his own writings, in the writings of his coutem: aries, and in 
the memories of the few who can recall him.”— he A Academy. 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 


SIDGWICK (Mrs. Anprew Dean), Author of 
“A Woman with a Future,” “The Grass- 
hoppers,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“A most exhilarating and iti “— The Spectator. 
bee delightfully written story. "—The O utlook. 
“There are t and ent on every page.” 
The Academy. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


BERTRAM DOBELL'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


























8vo, pp. 420, price 12s. 


A STUDY OF WAGNER. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN, 

This book is an attempt to study Wagner from every 
standooint suggested by h’s work—musical, poetical, 
and literary. Its object is to find a tertium quid 
between the Wagnerians and the anti-Wagnerians— 
to see the man, in fact, as he really was. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 324, 6s. net. 


GLUCK AND THE OPERA: 


A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 





16mo, pp. 276, 3s. éd. 


THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Poetical Works of 
JAMES THOMSON (‘‘B. V.’’). 


Crown 8vo, pp. 496, cloth extra, 6s. 
BIOGRAPHICAL and 
CRITICAL STUDIES. 


By JAMES THOMSON (‘‘B, V.”). 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London. 





Ua aae LITERATURE (FREE). 


THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG— 
“ PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS.” 
THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE— 
“THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS. 
THE REV. DR. CROSSKEY— 
“ SALVATION : Wuart Ir Is anp Is Nor.” 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY, a NEW and IMPORTANT WORK 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a specially-designed cover 
by Albert A. Turbayne, extra cloth, with 5 Portraits, 
price 6s. 


JAMES and HORACE SMITH 
Joint Authors of “ Rojected Addresses.” 
A Famiry Narrative. 


Based upon hitherto unpublished Diaries, Letters, 
and other Documents. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of “ yo House and Its Occupants,” 
Popular Royalty,”’ &c. 
“Mr, Arthur H. Beavan in his new work on ‘ James 
and Horace Smith’ deserves our gratitude for sending 
us bark once more to ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ Without 
doubt this little book is one of the most successful 
collection of parodies that have ever appeared, not 
only in English but in literature. Many of the witti- 
cisms of th’s notable pair of brethren are recorded in 
Mr, Beavan’s book.”’ 
Mr. L. Covatwry in the Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Beavan has had at his disposal a good deal of 
fresh matter in the shape of hitherto unpublished 
letters by both James and Horace, letters which will 
be read with interest on account of the incidental 
light they throw upon the literary history of the first 
half of the century.”—The Globe. 





23,000 Copies of Mr. WATTS-DUNTON’S NEW 
ROMANUE have been sold in England and 
America, 

SIXTEENTH EDITION NOW R&#ADY, making 

16,009 Copies of the ENGLISH EDITION, 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATT3DUNTON, 
Author of “The esto of ue Rhona Boswell’s 


35,500 Copies have been sold in England and America. 


FOURTH PRINTING NOW RADY, making 
21,000 Copies of the ENGLISH EDITION, 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” &c. 





In 1 vol., crown 8yvo, 68. 


JANE TREACHEL. 


By HAMILTON AIDE, 
Author of “ a “ Poet and Peer,” &, 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s, 


LOVE AND OLIVIA: 


Being the Sentimental Troubies 
of a Clever Woman. 
By MARGARET B, CROSS, 
Author of ** — and _ “Blind Bats,” &2. 





In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s, 


A PRINCE FROM THE 
GREAT NEVER NEVER. 


By MARY F. A. TENCH, 
Author of “‘ WLere the Surf Breaks,”’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTEp, 








Apply, by letter, to Lapy Wison, 86, Church Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In handsome royal 8vo, with 185 Illustrations, appro- 
priately bound in cloth, gilt lettered. Price 21s. 


THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, 


GARDE VS,and OPENSPACES of LONDON: 
Their History and Associations. By Lieut.-Col. 

SEXBY, V.D., Professional Associate of the Sur- 
veyors’ ‘Tnstitute. With numerous I!lustrations 
from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and Ancient 
Documents. 


“‘ The task has been satisfactorily accomplished in 
this “handsome volume. in which Col. Sexby bas de- 
scribed this ome inheritance of the population of 
London and its suburbs, related the story of its acqui- 
sition, gathered together the local traditions and 
associations of each spot, and invoked the aid of the 
draughtsman to furnish many a little sketch of some 
picturesque scene or object of interest.’’— Daily News. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


CHINA and itis FUTURE. 


In the Light of the Antecedents of the Empire, 
its People, and their [nstitutwns. By JAMES 
JOHNSILON, Author of ‘‘ China and Formosa.” 


NEW AND IMPORTANT HERALDIC WORK, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE RIGHT to BEAR ARMS. 


A Series of Articles which recently appeared in 
the “ Saturday Review ” under “ X,” now published 
in Book Form, 


“* The Right t> Bear Arms’ is certainly a book to 
be read and studied. It is briskly written and in 
spite of its subject-matter, nowhere dull, while the 
facts and conclusions dealt with and arrived at are 
marshalled with oy and, in p'aces, even with 
brilliancy.. ... “<M has done much to unveii the truth 
as to matters armorial, and will receive the thanks of 
all who genuinely care about these and kindred 
matters.” — Literature. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


FOOTPRINIS: A Memoir of 
the late Alexander Hay, one of the fathers and 
early colonists of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By 
EIS WIDOW. 


In crown 8yo0, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW LEVIATHAN; 
the WORLD at PEACE. By J. A. FARRER. 


“A very useful, well-written, and eminently desir- 
able piece of work.” —New Age. 


A NEW WELSH STORY. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


GWEN PENRI: a Welsh Idyll. 


By JOHN BUFTON, F.LS., F.R.H.S., Author 
of “The Light of Eden,” and other Poems. 


* Poetic and we in its ig iibbatecieas ing. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 6s, 


OLD ENGLISH 
SOCIAL LIFE, 


As Told by the Parish Register. By T. F. 

THISELTON DYER, M.A., Oxon., Author of 

“Church Lore Gleanings.” 
“Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s book is instructive and enter- 
taining. He has a wide acquaintance with registers, 
and draws upon them for facts concerning parish life, 
the relations of parson and people, superstitions, 
parish scandals and punishments, marriage, death, 
and strange customs, aod natural events. The result 
is an enteriaining volume of small facts and curious 
diction.” —Academy. 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT: 

A Song of Hope. By WILLIAM BEDFORD. 
“ Thoughtfully and gracefully written,’’—Scotsman. 
“The sentiments are excellent, and the subject is 


treated in verse of a graceful fluency.” 
British Weekly. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 





ILLIAMS 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Hédtriettd Street, Civent Garden, 20; South Frederick St. 

BAin¥argh, anti 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


OAPALOGUES p post “free on application. 


TOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
prottiptly supplied on mdierate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


_Dvbav & 00., 37, 80HO SQUARE 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the etcellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the moét favouratile terms; orders for theit own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIUDICALS.—CATATLOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. _ 


Ritu MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL & RA 


ILTON, Limited, high-class 
and Pub 4, Tinpolt Doute 
rect BU, baveapecially bal fe satya Sher fast Maohines 
ae built 
Ley y+ ke 


iy- 
, or 32-page 
Mactnes at one operation, 
Advive and assistante given to anyone wishing to commence 


a u the ptemises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
and Pu ng Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 
OOKS OUt- OF-PRINT SUPPLIED 
wants. Catalogues free. We want to 


— Please 
pey Kiplina’s aSohdiors Th 
ree.—HouLanp Co., Book M 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED, no matter what the subjevt: Please state 


Three,” 1888, at £3. List of Wants 





wants. 40s. each offered : “* Keramic Solent: it 18/2; “* Hunting 

Reminiscences,” 1943 ; ona Paris,” Endymion, - 1818 
The Germ,” 1850; “ Deer Stalking” 1838; “ Hame 
Rtehing, ” 1868 5 * Froude’ Short Pia, Swe. Svo; * * Marco 

Polo,” 1875; “3 iser’s Laughter,” 


$ vols.—BAKER’S "GREAT Bi BOORSHOE, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


UTHORS’ AGENT. —Mr. J. EVELEIGH 
NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 

A long and intimate orery avant of ~— ~yr pate —_— 
ve van _ . 

Norfolk Street, St Straud iW _ bah 


ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman: 
ie eupettmnees in Pm Beg and boy | et ——otaed the 


ie with 

Author or any person requiring aisistance in — 
search, or in seei: Work. phroaga the Press. tion: 

from Spanish. — ppply. by 


undertaken Italian, or 
letter, to D. U. Daucas, 5, Purnival "Street, London, F. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK > A EE, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
POSITS repayable on demand. 


DE 
‘wo per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purcnasea and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


ment of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on et and ‘allows Interest monthly oa each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS, 


No, 24, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
342) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 








& NORGATE, 








T. PATI UL’S PREPARATORY BOROO 


1899, pea! J puary Mth. vol Aplications for 
ease ue ete mlm 





the log Crtoen 
have been by Paulines at 


sano pa a 
ned an 

Segue Wiel ease these successes had 
a at Court. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS for SALE (old- 
osttablished) + stereoty 





TY &c.; owner 
pm Fe ag favourable terms. Tease 3 vteuring trae low 
rent or purchase.—397 —307; Bookseller, 12, Warwick Ex. 





DVERTISER seeks a Literary Gentleman 
py a ecin Saer ~—-"/- by nla Yor the p Te thes the past 


twen' 
Syeaenaea oa 


of "Mtewrn Shact, Rostoe, - histo hte, 8. Bedford Row, 


London; W 
RoraL LITERARY FUND. 
The Right Hon. Sir GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, Bart., 





will preside 
At the 109th ANBTVEPOARY ore at the WHIT 
HALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOL W., on THURS. 


DAY, Arai 2th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. prec 
The A mevemecy Comant ittee will be fos if those gentlemen 
who tH been invited and are willing 7) oo Stewarts, -—_ 
have not yet replied, will “ignify tei intention as soon 
ble ee the Secretary, A. Lurwetrx Ronerts, 7, Adelphi 
‘errace, 


NIVERSITY COLL EGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


The Council jaxites APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP 
in POLITICAL SCIENC le for three years, at a salary 
“4 yh By fi red to give assistance 
be Depertenent t of be 5 8 
n ADR licativns and testimonials should be sent on or before 
April 25: on, to the undersigned, from whom 
further Sesdioubans may be obtained. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, BA. 
University College, Cardiff, March 1 and, | 1899. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE "y “ soUTH 
WALES and MONMUVUUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of th of the University of Wales). 


The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the rRorpesor- 
outr s. } aa 9 LANGUAGE and LITERATU 
aT. and testimonials should be sent on ] “before 
rit 2th, me, to the undersigned, from whom 
jhe ay A ulars may be obtained. 
J. AUSTIN ENKINS, B.A. 
Secretary aud Registrar. 


. Cardiff, 
. 1899. 


University Coll 
_February 16th 
THE cRosBY LIBRARY. 
In te CROWN HALLS, 98, SAUCMIBEALL STREET, 
GLASGOW, on MARCH 2ist to 24th, inclusive, 
PUBLIC SALE 
Of the First and Larger Part of the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY 
Collected by the late Mr. JOHN cnoesr. ows and 


Advert Glasgow. The on par- 
Sentorty, iy aeh fn Works ~¥ Art and Illustrated Baitiore of 
Sta mprises nearly 1,600 Lots. 


ORRISON, “DICK «& M‘CULLOCH will 
8E 4 ‘AUOTION, as above. on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDoY, HURSDAY, and vaay, 2ist to 2th 
the Lab commencing ts 813 leek Noon each day. 
lee a.m. to 5 p.m., é-., 44, -- | 
a pele — on app! ication to the AUCTIONEERS, or 
post free on re 


Rerat INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


p Covnes of STUDY is 


ent in Europe, [ 
so will be admitted in 


to fit an Engineer for 
a About 


hs 
One in the Traffic en tate 
For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Multi-Copies.— Address, Miss E. M. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS. or Cor- 
mA Fa opey ys &e.. i Oe quickly a 


JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE THREE CAT’S-EYE RINGS: 


A Tae or THE 
PURSUIT OF THE KHALIFA. 
By MULLETT ELLIS. 

With numerous Illustrations 
By Erne. K. Burerss, 


London 











Stmpxry, MARSHALL, Hamtirox, Keyt & Co., Ltd, 





J, W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST of TO-DAY. 


youre LIVES: ok Idealistic Story of a 
of Young People in 
eezahs: a RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


a. ste, me Toe novel by MARIE CORELLI. 








A N OPERA and LADY GRASMERE: 
prominent parte, Sa By ALBERT REN ROR. 
Teena Bai OTHERS—BY ONE OF THEM. | 
Se. 6d. 
So —Pwunch. 


ELINDA—AND SOME OTHERS. 
HEL MAUDE. 


Seeond Edition. 3s. 6d. 
- a5, and oe aol and pemenral one 
sihery ond bass of bene 





[ors of OLD GREECE. 
Crown vo, cloth, %.éd. A. N. BLATCHFORD, B.A 


Tus MARBLE KING. 
Demy 12mo, 6d. LILIAN QUILLER-COUCH 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, ‘MARSHALL & oo. 


RASHAW’S SACRED BR 9 a .. 
anction ey ee TUTIN, } + cloth gilt, > 1s, 3d., 


J. R. Torim, Great b Beneste, Betale, | Vests. 


MUDIBE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Monthe, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arvade, ManCcuUreTEs. 


ONDON LIBR AR Y, 
8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W 


oo. ~— ~~ THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 








Vioce-Parsrpewrs—The Right ten se TALEO r RM 
ICE- t- 
it Rev. the LORD BISHGP of LONDON Bubiiet 
SPENCE Ri, Esq. ; the Right Hon. W.E. H. LECKY, M.P. 
DUPE, Right Hon, 
Trust on. Sir M. GRANT F 4 i, 


“SirJOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right 
ROSEBER 


The Library Sentains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Su! becripticn, £3 
a year; See. 7-1 to Lag olumes 


Reading 
gen elioges te, County San se te'2s ®. "CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., i 8vo, price 2is.; to Members, 16s. 


c. T. HAGBERG Wanent,  Seeretary and Téteasian. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Er? = Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST SUPPER, 
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AN IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. BY MRS. HUGH FRASER, 
With 250 Beautiful Illustrations, 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE in JAPAN. In 2 vols., large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, “2s. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With Portraits, Facsimile of 


Handwriting, and a number of Drawings (many now presented for the first time). In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt tops, 32s, (In the press. 


BY THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 


DISCIPLES of ASSCULAPIUS. Biographies of Leaders of Medicine. 


demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 32s. 


In 2 large vols., 


[In the press. 
BY MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, 


INTIMATE CHINA. The Chinese as I Have Seen Them. With 116 Beautiful Illustrations. 


In large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt top, 21s. In the press. 
r gilt, lhe BY MRS. AUBREY RICHARDSON. C - 


FAMOUS LADIES of the ENGLISH COURT. With over 1v0 Portraits and Illustrations 


beautifully printed on Art Paper. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. (Immediately. 
BY FRANCES GERALD. 


THE ROMANCE of LUDWIG II. KING of BAVARIA. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 


numerous [llustrat ons, 16s. [In the press. 
BY THE LATE MRS. HILDA GAMLIN, 


NELSON’S FRIENDSHIPS. By the Author of ‘‘ Romney and His Art,” “ Emma Lady 


Hamilton,” &c, In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with about 60 Illustrations, 24s, [Immed‘ately. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 
FIELDS, FACTORIES, and WORKSHOPS. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 


THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION, EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


JOSEPH ARCH. The Story of His Life Told by Himself. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


with Portrait, 6s. 
A NEW VOLUME BY W. H. 8S. MONCK, M.A., F.R.A.S, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


AN INTRODUCTION to STELLAR ASTRONOMY. By the Author of ‘‘ An Introduction 


to Logic,” &c. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
A CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


KINGS of the TURF. In cloth gilt, 6s. With Illustrations on plate paper. 
HUTCHINSON’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


A DOUBLE THREAD. By the Author of “ Concerning | A SON of the EMPIRE. 


1 
Isabel Carnaby.” (This day. BY A. W. MARCHANT. 





[Second Edition, 
BY MARTIN J, PRITCHARL, 


A DASH for | a THRONE. With [Illustrations by 
THE PASSION woe, ROSAMOND SEITE. att, ‘ the D. Murray 8 a [In the press. 
BY FRANKFORT MOORE. ? 
WELL, AFTER ALL—. + asiaettatile. A QUEEN of ATLANTIS. [In the press. 








BY ALLEN RAINE. 
BY BERWEN BANKS. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
IRIS, the AVENGER. 
BY TOM GALLON. 
THE KINGDOM of HATE. 
BY “ ALIEN.” 
THE UNTOLD HALF. 
BY CARLTON DAWE. 
THE MANDARIN. With Illustrations by Ludovici. 


[Second Edition. 
BY “ RITA.” 


AN OLD ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. 
BY LE VOLEUR. 
IN the TZAR’S DOMINIONS. With Illustrations. 


BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 


A SEMI-DETACHED MARRIAGE. 


[Second Edition. 


(In the press. 


[In the press. 


[In the press. 


(Immediately. 


BY E. G. MITTON. 
By the Author of “A Bachelor Girl 


(Immediately. 


FIRE and TOW. 


in London,” 


| MORALS of the MIDLANDS. 





BY B, L. FARJEON. 


SAMUEL BOYD, of CATCHPOLE SQUARE: a 
Mystery. [Newt week. 

BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 

[In the press. 

BY MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


ON the EDGE of a PRECIPICE. [In the press. 


BY FLORENCE BRIGHT AND ROBERT MACHRAY. 


THE VISION SPLENDID. [ Third Edition, 
BY E. CONSTANCE, 
ALONG the ROAD. [In the press. 


BY NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


BRASS. By the Author of “ The Concert Director.” 
BY DOLF WYLLARDE. — 


THE GUARDIANS of PANZY. By the Author of “A 


Lonely Little Lady.” [Next week. 
BY MADAME ALBANESI, 

THE BLUNDER of an INNOCENT. 
BY 8. DARLING BARKER. 


THE TRIALS of MERCY. 


[In the press, 








London ; 





HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row, 
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FROM OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IN HIS STEPS,” 





ONE OF THE TWO. 
ONE OF THE Two. 
ONE OF THE TWO. Gast 
ONE OF THE TWO. 


By C&C M. SHELDON, 
Author of “In His Steps,” &. 
Distinguished by Mr, Sheldon’s intense earnestness and 


mastery of style."—Church Family Newspaper. 


PRESENTATION EDITION OF “IN HIS STEPS.” 


IN HIS STEPS; or, “ What Would 


Jesus Do?” By CHARLES 4 SHELDON. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, extra gilt, with Frontispiece, price 3s. éd, 

The phenom — Fey - EZ - Snciein ened O fie Gane 
editions has created a dema se foe the ahs nd beau 
sel fom af the work, oy the ry and or Present 

he abuve — will be found them coniitions 
aa a a. moderate 


New SIXPENNY EDITION of 
ANNIE 8. SWAN'S FA¥OUS NOVEL. 
THE GATES OF EDEN 


By ANNIE 8. SWAN. 
Price 6d. ; or in cloth, 1s. 





SHILLING EDITION OF RUTHERFORD'S LETTERS. 


LETTERS of SAMUEL RUTHER- 
PORD Selected from the Edition edited by the Rev. 
—- A. BONAR, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 1s. 


Pust 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 5s. 


A MAN'S VALUE to SOCIETY: 


Studies in Self-Culture and Character, By NEWELL 
DWIGHT HILLIS, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
“The anther oqeere the whole ground of the cultivation and 
a of the highest orver of character, we have not 
read in recent years a more helptul bouk. "New A ge. 





FAMOUS SCOTS.—New Vo.. 


Price 1s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


ADAM SMITH, 


Author of “ The Wealth of Nations,” 
By HECTOR C. MACPHERSON. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 

Writing to the Author, says: “ I have learned much 
sketch che/ Adan Smith's life ed work, It presents 
facts in a lveid and interesting 

The Daily Mai! says: “ An admi auirable Teombodted on the lif: 

and teachings uf Adam Smith, in i is embodied a La eens 
and forcible criticism of ‘The Wealth of me ions’ and of th 
general principles of iuternational economics.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


“* One of the best books on Carlyle yet written.” 
Literary World. 


IN THE SAME SERIES. 


POLLOK and AYTOUN. By Rosaline 
THOMAS REID. By Prof. A. Campbell 


The "aa says: “ Professor Campbell Fraser's ‘ Famous 
Scots’ volume on Thomas Reid is one of the most able and 
valuable of an able and valuable series.” 


JOHN KNOX. By A. Taylor Innes. 


“There is vision in this book as well as mtn, a 


ROBERT BURNS. By Gabriel Seteun 


“ A very valuable and opportune addition to a useful series.” 


Bookman. 
SIR JAMES ve SIMPSON. By Eve 
BLANTYRE SIMPS 
“ The story of his career ~ like a romance.” on 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Mar- 
GARET MOYE 
a - —, Ce -y oe Tost charming biographies we have 


NORMAN MACLEOD. By John Wellwood 


eneral picturesqueness is effective, while the criticism 
is wt. - liberal and sound.”—Seots Pictorial. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George Saints- 


ue Nolatebury’ 's miniature is a gem of ite tied. - 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


MUNGO PARK. By T. Banks Maclachlan 


“ Not only a charming life-story, & at times a pathetic one, 


but a vivid chapter in the romance of Africa.”—Leeds Mercury. 
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21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 








GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 





A Unique History. 


J. eee 
nated and Sree gash tic ae 


sine of work 16 in. by 12) - 200 Illus 
ations iu the Rect’ ob yall Pope Pastas a which are 


cued by hand by amass Ly ee 
—- 6: Laxe in 1 vals. with extra illustrations al 


** Sor detailed prospectus. 
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The daintiest littie book published for years. 
THE BIBELOTS. 
ae a ab of Pensinte for the Boole-lover. 


Gis 9 ta. by 90 tn, Wound to valt, afte ohiges 
HERRICK’S WOMEN, LOVE, and FLOWERS. 
Uniform with Vol: I—COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK. 

2 of the prettiest sete of 


Daily T bookle' 
which has recently y exhibited the and skill of modem. 
publi-hers....very fascinating. ...al r ad 

Notice.— of these volumes will be sent to any address m 
approval should you be unvble to see it at your locnt bookseller’s 





Recently Published. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. 


B: SIDSBT menpent PE RCs att. . 
Author of ym of King J 


nian he din. | James T. and Charter 1. ts , introducing 
the Duke q Buckingham and the Stage of the Period. 
pee —* Mr. Phell is well up in te social and literary 
ry of Ld has a pleasant wit of his own.” 
Atheneum, is a highly successful romance of 
general 1! on of creditable workmanship.” 
World.—“ A th ly well written, humorous, and most 
readable prod 
Punch. 


e adventures of two actors give a pleasant uli 
ayy ate Re life ot the playwright just before rea Pleasant lim ine 


a Phe Du! ke’s Servants,’ a romance by Sidney Her 
jt en really fsa romance, aad execedingiy well ites 





A MOST REMARKABLE BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 


THE STORY of GOSTA BERLING. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
Authorised Translation by P. B. FLACH. 
Groner Ecerron savs in the Outlook: “ An =v ™ 
book—a great cop worked out on original 
= oO Grane iod before us we prefer the a Ay issued i 
Dail See Flach knows Swedish much better 
than Tudeer, and her English is infinitely superior.” 
NOT.OB.—1 —This Translation is the only complete 
Translation. 


In afew days. Crown 8vo, », cloth gilt, es. 





THE MIRACLES of ANTICHRIST. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF, . 
Author of “ The ste of Gista | ésta Berling. 
Cosmopolis.—“ A masterpiece | ot | the ‘highest order.” 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. 


y M. IMLAY TAyiOR. 
pore / of “Un the Red Staircase.’ 

An interesting story tt the time of Peter the a oh love, 

intrigue, and adventure abound, many 

remarkable scenes from the private life of the oaen 

oe ovel not only shows careful and in’ lige: 
stay of the but it is skilfully ‘constructed, well 
writeen, and A 3 ly io teresting.” 
_World,—" A remarkably interest: ng 8 story.” 


Sixth Edition. Forty-second Thousand. Cloth gilt, és. 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 
in SCOTLAND. 


yy Mn. Mrs. WIGGIN. 
Pall Mull Gazette.—“ Wiggin nes 2 fund of genuine and 
refined humour that is simply irresistib 


Recently Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
I AM THE KING. 


By os a 


Li erat —“A gracefull romance. in which 
Richart the Lion Heart and the = e Baladie himse f are two 
rs. 





of the c! 
Recently Published. Crown ‘810, avo, cloth g gilt, 6s. 


THE KING’S HENCHMAN : 
A Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century. 
By WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 
Spectator.— As a novel it is a distinct success. othing 
better has been recently published ; at least in this ee a 
mm —** The story is admirably told, and is well worth 
ing.” 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


RONDO. 
By CYRIL NORMAN. 


Spectator.—‘* A novel which purports to throw a search-ligh’ 
je the inner life of the New ork Stage is not without | 
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THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. AND MRS. 
BROWNING. 


“ONE OF THE MOST CH 1RMING LOVE-STORIES 
IN THE LANGUAGE.”—PUNCH. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Wee 9 See 08 © Seger lees, 
2 vols., crown 8yo, 21s, 


THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 








james’s F sense wise advice 
- Both in its ng Phoare of oes ond sts monesteat Beate bow $e seams 
the i ~Y. masa ok isa valuable and delightful guide 
m of m 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY ano CONSCIENCE 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
Author of ene, and God,” “Liberalism in Re- 


on,” &c. Crown Svo, 68, 
Subjects : —CONFESSION— ABSOLUTION — HOLY 
SCRIPTURE—ATHANASIAN CREED— 


DAMNATION, &c., &c. 


ve special p 
the spirit aa poet gy to give it 
wider Sasttinnty. so greatly n 
remembran: 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPAY. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco. 
marbled 20s. net. 


edges, 
VOL . LVIIL “(UBALDINI.-WAKEFIELD) OF 


THE DICTIONARY of 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volame I. was published on January Ist, 1885, 
and a further Volume wil! be issued Quarterly 
until the completion of the Work, which will be 
effected within two years from the present time. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Published To-Day.—Crown 8vo; 6s. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD 
(E. and H. Hezoy), 


AUTHORS OF “‘ TAMMER’S DUEL,” &c. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By 8. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “CLEG a we ” “THE RED AXE,” 
Cc. [On April 12th. 


GOD’S GREETING. 


By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 
[On April 1 10th. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


For APRIL.—Price One Shilling.—Contents : 
THE Ag oaNaL CORPS. By Lieut. H. C. B. Hop- 
TH SHAKESPEARE FIRST FOLIO: Some Notes and a 
THE ACADEMY of HUMOUR. By Geo a. 
we MILITAIRE: yi te by. By Charles 
BOLD WORDS at the BRI BRIDGE: an American Irish Idyll. By 
MEE WA ean: Ee 
pe ™ mer. 

, | pth ONS and URUOKED ANSWERS. By G 
tanle 

THE “ LADY MACQUARIE.” By John Arthur Barry. 

CON FERENCES eee OUKS and MEN 


LITTLE ANNA MARE. ty 16-19. Nay R. Crockett. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 
15, Waterloo Place, 8,W. 











